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A BILLIARD TABLE 


IS KIND TO YOUR EYES 


SO t§ KLEERFECT Gud HYFECT 


PLAYING BILLIARDS for hours. under 
the direct light of a powerful bulb, 
may be less tiring to eyes than glane- 
ing through a magazine under the 
illumination of an ordinary reading 
lamp. For specialists say: “It matters 
little how intensely an object is illu- 
minated if there is no reflection back 
into the eyes.” Billiard tables are 
covered with a special cloth whose 
surface absorbs reflections and kills 
glare . . . while some printed pages 
are like tiny mirrors reflecting the 
rays of light. 

Scientific research has led to one 
of the most important modern de- 
velopments in paper making . . . the 


discovery of the shade of white and 


KIMBERL 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


a new printing surface which kills 
glare and makes reading easier on 
the eyes. 

This combination of a neutral 
shade of white and non-glaring sur- 
face for printing papers, now ob- 
tainable in Kleerfect and Hyfect, has 
not only demonstrated that it is easy 
on readers’ eyes but also unusually 
easy on printing budgets. Because 
although Kleerfect and Hyfect sell 
at low-cost book paper prices, they 
produce printing results which in 
the past were only possible on ex- 
pensive papers. 

Every buyer of printing should 
find out how Kleerfect and Hyfect 
can add to the readability of catalogs, 


This advertisement is NUT printed on either Kieerfect or Hyfect. 


BOTH SIDES ALIKE 
IN KLEERFECT AND HYFECT 


Two-sided papers, with a notable differ- 
ence in printing surfaces between the 
wire and felt side, have long been a bug- 
aboo to printers. These microphotographs 
of the two sides of Kleerfect and Hyfect 
show that for practical purposes both 
sides are alike ... making possible perfect 
printing results heretofore impossible ex- 


cept with the most expensive paper stocks. 


mailing pieces and magazines. Write 
our advertising office in Chicago for 
samples. And, to learn how much 
these papers can save on your pres- 
ent printing costs get an actual esti- 
mate from your own printer. 


Y-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 49ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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YORK POWER SHOW Numbe 
| of POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 


a few days preceding the opening of the Sh 





® Power plant men who will visit the Show will depend on the December Number of 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING as an advance guide and directory to the New 
York Power Show, November 30 to December 5. 


December Power Plant Engineering will contain floor plans of the exhibition halls at 
Grand Central Palace, together with the names of all exhibitors and their booth num- e 


= 7 


bers, so that all engineers whose interest has been aroused in particular products may go 
directly to those exhibits they wish to see. 


The December Number will be distributed from POWER PLANT ENGINEERING’S 





booth at the Show, thus providing added circulation at no extra cost. 2 
Power outputs are at the highest levels since 1930. Expansion and modernization pro- : 
grams call for the expenditure of millions of dollars for boilers, stokers, engines. tur- 
Copy Due bines, pumps, piping, instruments, compressors, motors, heating and air conditioning 
NOVEMBER 10 systems, and other power plant equipment and supplies. 
3 e Be sure your sales story is adequately presented to the 19,045 influential men who will 
x B receive the December New York Power Show Number of POWER PLANT 
Pit’ Printing Begins ENGINEERING. Space reservations should be made promptly. Put 
' - NOVEMBER 17 “ 
7 tre 











POWER | PLANT .,| : 
ENGINEERING 


hie, 53 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Case Studies in Industrial Marketing™- 
Another of these interesting and practical arti- 
cles revealing the marketing and advertising 
set-up and practices of leading industrial adver- 
tisers. This one will treat a company that has 
been unusually successful in marketing its prod- 
ucts through industrial distributors. Be sure 
to read it 


@ “N.LA.A. Panel Awards.” — The panels 
which won awards at the N.I.A.A. Philadelphia 

mference for the best campaigns in their re- 
spective classes will be shown together with ex- 
plar itory notes 


@ “Boosting Sales by Replacing Fame with 
Reputation,” by J. F. Sheppard, vice-president, 
U.P M.-Kidder Press Company, Inc. How one 
advertiser regained its position in the field by 
changing advertising and sales objectives. 


@ “Selecting and Protecting Trade Marks,” b 
y D. Nims, Nims & Verdi. Important 
s on this subject are given in this article 
based on Mr. Nim's talk before the N.LA.A 


rence 
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Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
at 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
Jun 20, 1935. 

Copyright, 1936. Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Vol. 21, No. 11 CONTENTS NOVEMBER, 1936 
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Case Studies in Industrial Marketing— 
No. 8—General Electric Company 


N. 1. A. A. Philadelphia Conference 
The Apparent Unfilled Market for Industrial Goods. . 


GLENN GRISWOLD 
Mobilizing the Forces of Business for Better Under- 


standing 
BENNETT CHAPPLE 


The Use of Market Research in Industrial Marketing. 


ROBERT L. GIBSON 


What to Do to Improve Industrial Advertising 


PHILLIP J. KELLY 


O. K. As Inserted. 
The Overseas Industrial Market 


FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 
Editorial 
N. lL. A. A. News 
Trends 
Industrial Expositions 


Problems in Industrial Marketing 
KEITH J. EVANS 


Letters to the Editor 
Advertising Volume Figures 


Index to Research 
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PREPAREDNESS 
FOR PROSPERITY 
IS MORE IM- 
PORTANT THAN 
PREPAREDNESS 
FOR WAR... 


Yet how many plants are really prepared for gen- 
uine prosperity? 

Are the facilities of finance, organization, plant, 
equipment and personnel in the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries ready for sustained activity 
at high levels? 

Has rehabilitation and modernization been <ar- 
ried forward sufficiently to make up for the neglect 
of the depression period? 

Are proper precautions being taken to guard 
against serious shortages of skilled workmen? 

Is capacity for production, finishing. processing. 
and manufacture being brought into balance, or is 
the industry still topheavy if productive capacity? 

These and scores of other problems are vital in 
this recovery period. Preparedness for recovery 
is more important than preparedness for war. 

STEEL’s annual issue—the “Yearbook of In- 
dustry” number dated Jan. 4, 1937—will deal with 
these problems of preparedness. Every one of the 
more than 30 major articles will be pointed toward 
the single questign “Is Industry Prepared?” By 
text, illustrations, Statistics, tables and charts, STEEL 
will attempt to Show wherein the industries it serves 
are weak or strong i in their state of readiness for big 

ad. 
rs, the “Yearbook Issue” of STEEL for 
ts unusual opportunities. In it you can 
appeal to important buyers whose minds 
to the urgency of preparedness. 
ore detailed information write 























PRODUCTION @ PROCESSING @ DISTRIBUTION @ USE 
For Forty-eight years—IRON TRADE REVIEW 
CLEVELAND 
MEw YORK «PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON + LONDON 


‘VenRuaOR OF STAY issue 
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CONTENTS 


16 Pages 
Heavy, durable, coated paper 
Well illustrated, four colors 
25 Colored Charts 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Designers of Home Equipment Put 
Emphasis on Appearance 
3 





Production-Machinery Designers 
Improve Drive and Speed Control 
. 





Plant-Equipment Desig I the 
Use of Welding 
* 
Designers of Mobile Machinery 
Adopting Low-Alloy Steels 
. 

Automotive and Aeronautical 
Designers Favor Stampings and 
Formed Sheets 

2 
Light Machinery and Equipment 
Feature Stampings, Plastics, and 
Die-Castings 
. 
Summary of Data Discloses 
Interesting Basic Trends. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 












Fikearg of the 
Tniuersitg of Betrnt 


hhis 16-Page Reprint 


... Should be read 
by every executive 







interested in selling 






more to the 
BIG-ORDER RESALE MARKET 







| per cent more men are now 
employed in product development work 
than a year ago. 

What's the reason? Simply that manu- 
facturers of machinery, appliances, trans- 
portation vehicles, and other metal 
products are avidly searching for new sales appeal for their 
next models. This reprint shows what percentage of these 
manufacturers are planning to adopt specific new parts, new 
materials, new finishes, and new types of construction. It 
shows how many are considering the purchase of your 
product. 

You should read the reprint to find out how the trends in 
product development will create new chances for you to sell 






















more in 1937. 
This information has been reprinted from our November | 

issue especially for advertising men, sales executives, and | 

advertising agencies. Send the coupon now. We'll rush you a 

copy by return mail. No obligation . . . it's yours for the 









asking. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 












SEND THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail your 16-page reprint, “A 
Preview of Activity and trends in The Resale Market in 1937. 
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Too late... 


To Sell this 
Shipwrecked Lothario 
a Signal Flare 


NY 











.. 4 flair for new attractions sig- 
nals the mind of man to look ahead 
and to forget the past. But had 
this prospect been approached in 
time, a sale might have been made 
—at least a “sail” for other parts. 
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THE SHIFTING SANDS OF INDUSTRY 
AND READJUSTMENT 


‘Tis said that he who changes his mind is not in danger of losing it. . . Perhaps that 
explains why human traits, customs and emotions dictate new trends in everything 
from permanent wave machines to bottle washing machines— why engineers and 
machine designers keep an eye on these changing forces to the end that their 


; ; alert minds create more modern devices. 
i This Professional Journal of 


Chiet Engineers and Designers Adjustment and readjustment are going on each day in the field of machine 
has a readership of over 25,000 > eee : . f . 

in the 6400 maior machinery designing. Therefore, cataloged in the memory of men responsible for new machines, 
manufacturing plants. Editorial must be your product and company. 


make-up and appearance are 
in keeping with the high stand- 












| MACHINE 
& DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
rieeneeer 1 































This cannot be accomplished by hearsay. The publication that is a part of the mechan- 














) ards of design it promotes. ical designer's work-day life, Machine Design, can “carry your message to Garcia.” 
: 
; 
| » ot MACHINE DESIGN 
with i 
| PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND. OHIO Le 
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The upward trend in circulation and advertising is a re- 
liable guide by which to judge PIT AND QUARRY as an advertis- 
ing medium. 

This publication, or any paid circulation publication, must 
perform an editorial service that the reader is willing to pay 
for, a service that will cause the reader to renew his subscrip- 
tion. How well PIT AND QUARRY is performing this service is 
indicated by the constantly increasing circulation and high re- 
newal rate. 

Likewise, a business publication must produce results for its 
advertisers to enjoy increasing advertising patronage. Again, 
the continuous increase in advertising patronage indicates the 
effectiveness of PIT AND QUARRY as an advertising medium 

By using PIT AND QUARRY you reach the buying power of a 
live active market that will spend millions of dollars for equip- 
ment during the next twelve months. 

We welcome your investigation of this market and of PIT 
AND QUARRY. 











Member A. B. C. PITTSBURGH, PA., OCTOBER, 1936 Member A. B. P. 





OP POOL LLLP PEARLS, GDC a NE BeBe 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT has more A.B.C. paid circula- 
tion among the operating officials and engineers in the steel 
plants than any other paper. Average monthly distribution 
over 3,300 in the plants. 


Steel mill estimated tonnage for 1936 will approximate 46,000,000 
tons of ingots and an even greater tonnage is forecast for 1937. 


Advertising in BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT in September, 
1936, was 80% greater than in September, 1935, because the 
steel mills are buying and will continue to buy. 


Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of new equipment will be pur- 


chased in 1937. 


Sales to the Steel Mills Begin by Advertising in 


BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT 


Here to a 108 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


installation whic 

has grown to the size shown. This is 
entirely due to the ability of the vertical 
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BUYIN 


Mice is 


Buying— selling— two sides of a single 
transaction. A prospect buys, and a sale 
is made. G. E. believes in going as far 
as possible to help prospects buy. Step 
one: preparation of buying information, 
presented from the buyer’s viewpoint. 
Step two: provision for its constant ac- 
cessibility in the offices of all important 
potential buyers. The catalog pictured 
above is one of several distributed by 
G. E. in Sweet's Catalog Files. Now, 
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two forces are acting on each potential 
order for the G. E. Radial Wiring Sys- 
tem. While sales promotion is pushing, 
buying promotion is pulling. The effec- 
tive application of this push-pull princi- 
ple through Sweet's Catalog Files is 
being recognized by increasing num- 
bers of manufacturers. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET ° NEW YORE 











LEADERSHIP BUILT ON MERIT 


A recent survey of the factors that de- 
cide advertising space buyers in their selec- 
tion of a magazine shows Buying Power of 
readers, Volume of Circulation of the mag- 
azine, and the Prestige and Influence of the 
magazine to outweigh all other factors. 

Such intelligent selection has been 
responsible for the amazing advertising 
gains of MILL & FACTORY. 

MILL & FACTORY has risen to 
leadership by the sheer force of editorial 
power. Because it presents the news and 
the depths of the Industrial World first, 
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CONOVER-MAST 


ILFACTORY 


PUBLICATION 


completely and authoritatively, it travels 
direct to men with the buying power and 
deciding influence. For much the same 
reason it has greatest circulation among 
the men you have to sell. And because 
it has cut deeper to the bone and sinew 


of the problems of Industry, it possesses 


commanding prestige among its readers. 


Your advertising is being starved of 
readership—if it is not in MILL & 
FACTORY. Advertising Offices: New 
York, 205 E. 42nd Street. Chicago, 
333 North Michigan Avenue. 












CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


8.—General Electric Company 
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The eighth of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 


@ THE marketing organization of 
General Electric Company is set up 
like a large communication network 
linking, closely and flexibly, its diverse 
manufacturing facilities with the 
broad customer-fields it serves. 


Having always been the largest unit 
in the electrical industry since its in- 
ception, the ramifications of the com- 
pany are so extensive that this study, 
because of space limitations, must be 
confined essentially to the advertising 
and marketing set-ups and programs 
of but the first of the following three 
divisions into which the business of 
the General Electric Company is sep- 
arated, 

1. Apparatus—products sold 
largely for use in the industrial, cen- 
tral station, transportation and allied 
fields. Sales headquarters: Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

2. INCANDESCENT LaMps—used by 
all classes of customers, producers, 
consumers and service industries alike. 
Sales headquarters: Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

3. APPLIANCES AND MERCHANDISE 
Propucts—which, besides a complete 
line of domestic appliances such as re- 
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organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 





frigerators, ranges, home laundry 
equipment, air conditioning, and ra- 
dios, include such broadly applied 
items as wiring devices, conduit and 
wire, and various other products sold 
through jobber channels. Sales head- 
quarters: Bridgeport, Conn.; Nela 
Park; and Bloomfield, N. J. 
@ The apparatus marketing set-up 
utilizes its own sales force operating 
out of district and local sales offices, 
supplemented by the General Electric 
Supply Corporation, an affiliated dis- 
tributing organization, and by inde- 
pendent distributors and dealers. The 
apparatus field organization is divided 
into ten districts with seventy-seven 
sales offices, twenty-five service shops, 
and twenty-eight warehouses. With 
such extensive distribution and service 
facilities, General Electric is able to 
use economically and effectively a pen- 
etrating schedule of advertising in 
more than 125 business publications 
to support the direct sales effort. 
This apparatus sales organization 
embraces a number of departments in- 
cluding the industrial department, the 
central station department, and the 
transportation department. Products 
of each of these are-sold to industry. 





For example, the steam turbine, which 
is a product designed and manufac- 
tured under supervision of the central 
station department, may be sold direct 
to a public utility by that depart- 
ment, or to an industrial concern like 
a steel company through the industrial 
department. There are numerous 


A page from G-E's institutional series 
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E. O. SHREVE 


H. L. ANDREWS 


other products of the company which 
may be sold by a department other 
than the one responsible for its de- 
sign and manufacture. 

Marketing activities in these fields 
are controlled by an apparatus sales 
committee comprised of twelve mem- 
bers. Heading up the committee is 
Vice-President E. O. Shreve. Subject 
to approval of the executive commit- 
the determines 


general commercial policies, approves 


tee, sales committee 
certain types of contracts and super- 
vises the operations of the general of- 
fice sales departments and district of- 
fices. The committee meets weekly at 
which time it reviews orders received 


The status 


of major pending business is discussed 


during the previous week. 


and a report is made of important new 
propositions opened during the pre- 
vious week. 

@ The industrial department is re- 
sponsible for the sale of electric equip- 
ment to manufacturing establishments 
John E. 
N. Hume, manager, has two assistant 
D. Wright and K. H. 
Runkle, and a department engineer, 
K. A. Pauly. 


sold by the department are grouped as 


and mining organizations. 
managers, J. 


The numerous products 


welding 
industrial 


follows: motors, control, 


equipment and accessories, 
heating equipment, laboratory prod- 


To 


insure close codperation with the man- 


ucts, and aeronautic equipment. 


ufacturing and engineering depart- 
ments, representatives of the depart- 
ment are located at the several fac- 
tories. 

The department has customers’ sec- 
tions which represent a centralization 
of responsibility for large groups of 
customers in selected industries such 
as steel, chemical, textile, paper, etc. 
This makes it possible for the com- 


pany to formulate general commercial 


12 


Cc. W. APPLETON 


policies applying to an industry and 
modify them whenever necessary to 
fit the needs of specific customers. 
Each section has an engineering staff 
which is primarily concerned with en- 
customers’ 


applied to 


gineering as 
needs. 


M. O. TROY 


Manager 

Central Station Department 
Mr. Hume entered the G-E student 

engineering 1907, shortly 


after graduation from college, and 


course in 


upon completing it saw service in the 


company’s switchgear and lighting de- 
partments and in its Baltimore office. 
He entered the industrial department 
in 1912 and has remained with it ever 
since. In 1928, he was made mana- 
ger of its motor division, becoming 
assistant manager of the department 
in 1929, and manager in December, 
1935. 

@ The central station department is 
responsible for the sale of equipment 
for the generation, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and measuring of power and 
for the sale of lighting equipment. 
Vice-President Charles W. Appleton 
concerns himself largely with this de- 
partment, of which M. O. Troy is 


E. P. WALLER 


Manager 
Transportation Department 


G-E apparatus marketing 
activities are directed by 
three vice-presidents: E. 
©. Shreve, heading the 
apparatus sales commit- 
tee; H. L. Andrews, trans- 
portation department; 
and C. W. Appleton, cen- 
tral station department 


manager and R. D. Mure, assistant 
manager. Individual “line” divisions 
of the department are devoted to light- 
ing equipment and cable, transformers, 
generators and converters, meters, 
switchgear, and turbines. 

Mr. Troy entered the G-E student 


Manager 


engineering course in 1897, a 
after graduation from college. Trans- 
ferred to the Lynn works of the com- 
pany as foreman of transformer test- 
ing, he became associated in 1898 with 
Elihu Thomson and Richard Fleming 
in pioneer work on constant-current 
transformers. In 1901, he was made 
assistant engineer of the Lynn A-C 


year 


engineering department, and was later 
transferred to the 
department. In 1907, he became man- 
ager of transformer, lightning arrester 
and regulator sales. In 1923, he was 
made assistant executive manager of 
the central station department, and in 
1928 was appointed manager. 

The transportation department has 
charge of steam railroad and street 
railway business and is also responsible 
for the sale of equipment for automo- 


transformer sales 
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JOHN E. N. HUME 


Industrial Department 








tive road vehicles, including refrig- 
erated truck bodies, and industrial ve- 
hicles. The department is headed by 
Vice-President H. L. Andrews with 
E. P. Waller as manager. Commer- 
cial responsibility, besides being di- 
vided according to lines of products 
in some cases, is also apportioned 
among sections concerned mainly with 
certain types of applications, such as 
locomotives and electrifications, urban 
transportation equipments, and supply 
and renewal parts. 





WILLARD V. MERRIHUE L. E. STIBBE 


Mr. Waller, following graduation 
from college in 1900, entered the G-E 
student engineering course and after 
two years was transferred to the pub- 
licity department, assisting in writing 
and editing bulletins, instruction 
books, technical letters, etc. When 
the G-E Review was instituted, he 
became associate editor, leaving in 
1903 to take up commercial railway 
work in the transportation depart- 
ment. In 1912, he was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the department, 
and in 1922 was made manager. 

Closely allied with the industrial, 
central station, and transportation de- 


















partments in the apparatus group are 
the federal and marine department, 
the radio department, the distribution 
department, and the publicity depart- 
ment. 

@ The major part of the work of the 
federal and marine department is con- 
cerned with orders from the federal 
government and from ship builders. 
All of these orders are supervised by, 
and a large number handled entirely 
within this department. The exacting 
nature of this type of business requires 





CHESTER H. LANG 





GREGORY H. STARBUCK BOYD W. BULLOCK 





an especially trained group of em- 
D. W. Niven is manager of 
the department. 

The radio department is concerned 
with commercial radio and carrier- 
G. W. Henyan is 
This department han- 
dles commercial apparatus only, the 
radio receivers and tubes for domestic 


current business. 
sales manager. 


Manager Publicity Department 


General Electric's advertising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities are under the direction of Chester H. Lang, man- 
ager publicity department. Boyd W. Bullock is assistant 
manager of the + emer ace Robert L. Gibson is man- 
ager industrial advertising and sales promotion, and 
Gregory H. Starbuck is division manager, institutional ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Willard V. Merrihue is in 
charge of sales promotion and advertising for the central 
station department and L. E. Stibbe is in similar capacity 
in relation to the transportation department. Each dis- 
trict office has a publicity department representative to 
coérdinate the general effort with individual promotion 
which is personalized through the sales representatives 


in the district warehouses. This de- 
partment has been in operation since 
1932, and its formation represented a 
decided shifting and centralization of 
responsibility. Formerly each district 
manager was responsible for the ware- 
house in his district. The district man- 
ager can now require that a certain 
minimum stock be maintained in his 
district, but with this exception the 


and pleasure-vehicle use being handled 
by the appliance and merchandise de- 
partment. 

The distribution department, of 
which J. V. Anthony is manager, au- 
thorizes the amount and kinds of fin- 
ished stocks which are to be carried 
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distribution department has complete 
jurisdiction, which, of course, is ex- 
ercised in a coéperative manner with 
the district manager. The distribu- 
tion department also has jurisdiction 
over the stock of finished goods in 
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coverage; and through a system of 
publicity representatives associated 
with district and local offices, this co- 
operation is extended to include the 
field organization, thereby assuring 
complete follow-up within the com- 
pany on the various promotional cam- 
paigns. 

Chester H. Lang, manager of the 
publicity department and manager of 
advertising and sales promotion for 
the appliance and merchandise depart- 


General Electric's policy regarding space in industrial ——_— is to present a quick 
picture of what it has to offer the specific industry being featured. Here is its 
exhibit at the American Mining Congress, Coal Mining and Manufacturers Section 





warehouses of the apparatus works. 
The ten district offices of the com- 
pany are located at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Denver, Portland and 
San Francisco. 
@ Each district organization works 
under the direction of a commercial 
vice-president or a district manager. 
Under each is a staff of district de- 
partment managers (such as industrial, 
central station, transportation), a dis- 
trict engineering and accounting staff, 
credit and 
Salesmen are assigned to customers, 


collection section, etc. 
industries, or territories, as the situa- 
tion may require. 

Within the districts are local offices 
in charge of local managers, and be- 
yond the local offices may be sub- 
offices, and further on resident agents, 
each reporting to the next highest 
bracket. 

District and local office organiza- 
tions vary according to local needs. 
The New York office, for instance, 
includes a relatively large force of 
central station and transportation men 
who contact the headquarters of util- 
ity holding companies and railroads lo- 
cated there. Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
in important industrial areas, employ 
a relatively large group of industrial 
department salesmen. 

Supplementing the apparatus field 
organization are various types of dis- 
tributorships, mentioned before. In 
addition to distributors, the company 
has certain special dealers. In some 
cases these are companies set up spe- 
cifically for the purpose of selling G-E 
equipment. In other cases a G-E 
agency may be taken as a side line; 
for example, an electrical contractor 
may become a G-E dealer in one or 
two lines, such as motors and control. 

One of the chief distributor out- 
lets for G-E products is the G-E Sup- 
ply Corporation. With headquarters 


at Bridgeport, it does a nation-wide 
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business. It has a headquarters organ- 
ization, thirty-one districts, and 
branches in ninety-eight cities. Formed 
primarily to handle construction ma- 
terials, it has proved to be a useful 
channel for the distribution of lamps, 
appliances, and certain apparatus. The 
growth of this chain was relatively 
gradual and was largely the result of a 
consolidation of a number of inde- 
pendent distributors. In the same cate- 
gory, differing principally because 
they are not affiliates of the company, 
are independent G-E merchandise dis- 
tributors, such as the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. 

@ Few, if any, industrial marketers 
are more aggressive advertisers than 
General Electric. The publicity de- 
partment in Schenectady is responsible 
for all advertising, sales promotion, 


“and related publicity activities of the 


apparatus and supplies organization. It 
coéperates very closely with managers 
and section heads of the departments 
concerned, to assure effective industry 


ment, joined General Electric in 1919 
as a member of the auditing staff, fol- 
lowing other general business experi- 
ence. Actively interested in both 
financial control and advertising, he 
was transferred to the publicity de- 
partment in 1922 as assistant mana- 
ger. For a six-year interim, begin- 
ning in 1926, he served as comptroller 
of the budget, but in 1932 returned 
to the publicity department as mana- 
ger. While comptroller of the budget 
he devised a sales management rec- 
ord system which has proved to be an 
effective aid in the planning and oper- 
ation of the company’s sale depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Lang is well known in the field 
of organized advertising, having just 
completed two years of service as pres- 
ident of the Advertising Federation of 
America, of which he is now chairman 
of the board. At General Electric, 
Mr. Lang has injected a new element 
of showmanship into sales promotion 
activities for industrial products, 
especially as regards internal promo- 
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tion, of which more will be said later. 
He is also manager of broadcasting 
with responsibility for operation of its 
stations (WGY, Schenectady; KGO, 
Oakland, and KOA, Denver, as well as 
its international short-wave stations, 
W2XAF and W2XAD. 

Boyd W. Bullock is assistant mana- 

ger of the publicity department and 
is assistant manager of broadcasting. 
He has been with the company since 
1922, in charge successively of market 
analysis, institutional advertising and 
central station advertising. At one 
time he was head of the distribution 
section of that department. He has 
served in his present capacity since 
1933. 
@ Gregory H. Starbuck is division 
manager in charge of institutional ad- 
vertising and general company pub- 
licity. He has been in the G-E organ- 
ization since 1919, when he joined the 
advertising department at Schenectady 
following newspaper and agency expe- 
rience. When the present publicity de- 
partment was formed and a system of 
contact men set up, Mr. Starbuck 
served as advertising and publicity 
representative of the industrial depart- 
ment. In June, 1936, he was given his 
present post. 

Mr. Starbuck served as president of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association in 1935. His present work 
for G-E will be detailed further on 
in connection with the complete ad- 
vertising program. 

Robert L. Gibson is manager of in- 

dustrial advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Mr. Gibson entered the G-E 
publicity department in market re- 
search work after graduation from 
college in 1925. A year later he was 
transferred to the Philadelphia office 
as a publicity representative. In 1932, 
he was appointed manager of the mar- 
ket research division of the publicity 
department, and in June, 1936, was 
given his present responsibility. 
@ The central station department mar- 
kets a variety of products—transform- 
ers, switchgear, turbines, meters and 
instruments, etc. Its advertising and 
sales promotion activities are in charge 
of Willard V. Merrihue. Mr. Merri- 
hue, formerly assistant to Mr. Star- 
buck, has been with the publicity de- 
partment since graduation from col- 
lege in 1925. He was appointed to 
his present post in 1933. 

The transportation department’s 
sales promotion and advertising activi- 
ties are supervised in the publicity de- 
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This is G-E's exhibit at the National Industrial Advertisers Association Philadelphia Con- 
ference last month which received first award for the best direct mail campaign. It showed 
all material used in a campaign for motors and is typical of the thoroughness with which 
the company employs this medium in addition to use of over 125 business papers 





partment by L. E. Stibbe, who first 
entered the company in 1915 in the 
test department. Following editorial 
work with Electric Railway Journal, 
now Transit Journal, and service in 
the army, he rejeined the company 
in 1918 in the advertising department. 
In that position he did editorial and 
contact work on central station and 
transportation lines until 1933, when 
he was made division manager in 
charge of transportation advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Principal activities of the publicity 
department are as follows: 


1. Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion: Including preparation of adver- 
tisements, direct mail publicity, sales- 
men’s handbooks, preparation of sam- 
ple kits, etc. 

2. Market Research: Products, in- 
dustries, territories. 

3. Publications: Price and data 
handbooks, descriptive bulletins, cata- 
logs, diaries, calendars. 

4. General Company Publicity: In- 
cluding news and lecture bureaus, 
preparation of motion pictures, agri- 
cultural broadcasting (The Farm 
Forum), conventions and _ exhibits, 
approval of articles and papers, and 
publishing of the G-E Review, as 
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well as of the “G-E Monogram” and 
other internal periodicals. 

5. Production, Distribution and 
Clerical Functions: Distribution of 
publicity material, maintenance of 
mailing lists, mechanical production of 
advertisements, photographic prints, 
etc. 

6. Issuing internal instructions. 

7. Supervision of the company’s 
main library. 

8. Supervision of printed forms. 

9. Supervision of radio broadcast- 
ing stations. 


Because of the diversity of its prod- 
ucts and the extent of its advertising, 
General Electric Company does not 
have a general theme for all of its ad- 
vertising. Each particular product or 
industry advertisement is based on 
such subjects as the following: Ap- 
plications, new products, economy, ad- 
vantages to production, replacement 
of old equipment to realize greater 
profits, etc. There are many other 
subjects, themes, and appeals used. For 
example, fractional-horsepower motor 
advertising is built around a general 
prestige theme: “G-E Motors Help 
You Sell.” Harder to classify is G-E 
integral-horsepower motor advertising 
which states “G-E Motors Pass All 
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This is one of the stage props created by the publicity department and used 
in dramatizing the function of its work and its value to the sales division 





thereby combining prestige, 
similar 


Tests,” 
performance, quality and 
themes. 

Direct objectives of business paper 

advertising are to inform and to main- 
tain the company’s position in the in- 
dustry. In informing, the advertising 
is intended to keep users of its prod- 
ucts posted as to new developments 
and as to the advantages of the prod- 
ucts, thereby facilitating the work of 
the salesman. In “maintaining posi- 
tion” in the industry, the advertising 
is designed to keep the name of the 
company constantly before the cus- 
tomer as a leader in the industry and 
a pioneer in the development and im- 
provement of various products. 
@ All the advertising is indirectly in- 
tended to build prestige for the com- 
pany by stressing G-E products and 
services. 

One of the main builders of G-E 
prestige is its institutional advertising. 
This advertising and sales promotion 
is built around the G-E research labo- 
ratory and the great benefits that G-E 
research has contributed toward help- 
ing to provide more goods for more 
The theme of 
the institutional advertising is “G-E 
Research has saved the public from 
ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Elec- 


people at lower cost. 


tric.” 

At the present time the publicity 
department is using some 125 business 
papers regularly to carry its message to 
industry. In composite catalogs well 
over a hundred pages are being used 
and, during 1936, the department is 
publishing about a dozen catalogs of 
various sizes, covering that many in- 
dividual lines of products, in addition 
to a catalog covering all G-E products 
for industry. 

A general catalog, listing all Gen- 
eral Electric products, would necessi- 
tate a huge volume including in most 


cases hundreds of pages of specific in- 
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terest to only a few of its recipients; 
whereas individual product catalogs 
alone would fail to convey a proper 
picture of the completeness of Gen- 
eral Electric service to industry. To 
bridge this gap, a condensed “indus- 
try catalog is issued, carrying up- 
wards of 450 pages. Products com- 
monly used throughout industry are 
described in this catalog, only brief 
reference being made to those of a spe- 
cial nature and those adapted to other 
than industrial uses. Sources of more 
detailed information are indicated 
where such may be needed. This book 
was distributed selectively by sales- 
men and has helped to give customers 
and prospects a comprehensive idea of 
how G-E can serve them. It also 
helps to answer many questions about 
products that may arise in a cus- 
tomer’s mind during the salesman’s 
absence. 

@ The company’s house organ, “The 
G-E Monogram,” an attractively illus- 
trated internal publication, is distrib- 
uted to representative G-E employes 
throughout the entire organization. 
The purpose of this publication is to 
keep employes posted on new develop- 
ments and activities with which the 
company is concerned. 

General Electric Company partici- 
pates in a large number of association 
conventions, trade shows, and indus- 
trial expositions. The publicity de- 
partment has a conventions and ex- 
hibits section which correlates these 
activities and supervises the prepara- 
tion of displays and similar matters in 
this field. L. W. Shugg is division 
manager in charge of this section. G-E 
exhibits are usually designed to feature 
some new product of the company of 
direct interest to the visitors and to 
show them, in addition, a variety of 
modern electric equipment economi- 
cally applicable in their industry. 
Whenever possible, the theme of the 
exhibit ties in closely with the cur- 


rent advertising and sales promotion. 

One might assume that such a large 

organization as General Electric would 
require large space for its exhibit at 
each show, since, after all, a complete 
display of its numerous products 
would occupy a good-sized building. 
However, the company believes that 
the average busy delegate wants to see 
only those things which are of an edu- 
cational nature to him and to see them 
in the shortest possible time. It there- 
fore confines its exhibits te relatively 
small areas and “boils down” each one 
so that it will quickly present the pic- 
ture it is intended to leave in the 
visitor’s mind. 
@ In the case of General Electric 
Company, sales promotion is not mere- 
ly an external activity. The publicity 
department believes in the necessity of 
selling the company’s own sales or- 
ganization and that of G-E distribu- 
tors on the objectives and value of 
advertising and sales promotion work. 
In recent years, the department has 
developed an unusual and effective 
technique of carrying this story to 
the men in the field. It consists of 
dramatizing the message by actual 
stage presentations of buying and sell- 
ing situations, with actors, motion pic- 
tures and slide films demonstrating 
how the company’s advertising and 
promotional work are created to assist 
the salesmen in specific situations 
which are constantly encountered in 
their daily routine. 

Such dramatization of company ac- 
civities, including product design, mar- 
ket research, engineering service and 
others, instills a new appreciation in 
the salesman of his importance to his 
company, and the importance of the 
company to industry in general. This 
results in a high degree of confidence 
and enthusiasm which contributes to 
success in the competition for business. 
@ In one of these dramatizations of 
the value of advertising and sales pro- 
motion work, a sectional transparency 
was used to show how the salesman’s 
time is divided during the day in con- 
tacting customers. Briefly, it was as 
follows: fifteen per cent in actual 
presence of prospects or customers; ten 
per cent waiting to see them; forty 
per cent in getting to them; and 
thirty-five per cent in office work. 
And in this connection is shown how 
the company’s general advertising and 
special promotional material serve to 
make the fifteen per cent of time spent 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Ready for another big year for the National Industrial Advertisers Association, the new officers line up shoulder to 
shoulder eager to get going. Left to right: Secretary-treasurer, R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, O.; 
vice-presidents, Charles McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, New York, and Frank O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis.; president, William E. McFee, The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; 
vice-presidents, Milo E. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, and D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox Company 


N. I. A. A. Philadelphia Conference 


@ WITH visible display of confidence 
never so strongly exhibited before, the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, in convention at Philadelphia, 
Oct. 5-7, dedicated itself to champion 
the cause of the industries it repre- 
sents and wage an educational cam- 
paign to sell their collective virtues 
and achievements to the citizenry. 

This declaration of purpose followed 
a stirring address at the opening ses- 
sion by Bennett Chapple, vice-presi- 
dent, The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, a past president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Chapple’s subject was 
“Mobilizing the Forces of Business for 
Better Understanding.” He summar- 
ized the laudable work by various or- 
ganizations to combat vicious attacks 
being made upon industry by what are 
frequently referred to as Communistic 
interests. He pointed to the situation 
as an unparalleled opportunity for the 
N.LA.A. to assert itself in behalf of 
industry and function as its rightful 
mouthpiece. Mr. Chapple’s address is 
treated at length on other pages. 

The 14th annual conference will go 
down in N.I.A.A. history as one of its 
most outstanding. Registration reached 
435; banquet attendance was over 600; 
296 panels were on exhibit; member- 
ship touched 727. At the new mem- 
bers’ luncheon on Monday, several 
additional chapters, including San 
Francisco, were predicted for the com- 
ing year and twenty-five chapters as 


a goal for 1940. The membership 
constitutes the future marketing ex- 
ecutives of the country, it was de- 
clared. 

The association conferred its high- 

est and most cherished honor on Sec- 
ond Vice-president William E. McFee, 
chief copywriter, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company. Mr. McFee had 
just completed a whirlwind member- 
ship drive which jumped the total to 
727, or twenty-seven more than he 
had promised at the previous conven- 
tion. 
@ James R. Kearney, Jr., 
finishing his term as first vice-president 
and in line for the presidency, was 
compelled to retire from active service 
in the association because of ill health 
and increased demands for his time as 
executive vice-president of the James 
R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis. In 
recognition of his years of service to 
the N.I.A.A., he was extended a life 
membership, as was R. Davison, re- 
tiring president. 

Mr. McFee will have a cabinet of 
four vice-presidents instead of the 
usual three. Those elected, and their 
duties assigned, were: D. Clinton 
Grove, Blaw-Knox Company, Blawnox, 
Pa. (Membership Promotion); Frank 
O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. (Finance) ; 
Charles McDonough, Combustion En- 
gineering Company, New York (Pub- 
lic Relations) , and Milo E. Smith, Chi- 


who was 
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cago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago 
(Activities). R. P. Dodds, Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, O., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected were: (Bos- 

ton) Albert R. Keene, Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation, Norfolk Downs, 
Mass.; (Chicago) W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Co.; (Cincinnati) Charles 
M. Reesey, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Grinders, Inc.; (Cleveland) Louis 
J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, O.; (Detroit) John E. Wells, 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corpora- 
tion; (Milwaukee) E. J. Goes, Koeh- 
ring Corporation; (New Jersey) Her- 
bert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N. J.; (New 
York) Roger L: Wensley, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company; (Philadelphia) Roland 
G. E. Ullman, Roland G. E. Ullman 
Organization; (Pittsburgh) J. H. 
Waxman, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; (St. Louis) 
O. R. French, Oakleigh R. French, 
Inc.; (Youngstown) R. P. Dodds, 
Truscon Steel Company; (at large) 
Elmer E. Way, Taylor Instrument 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
@ The jury of awards for panels ex- 
hibited declared the New Jersey Zinc 
Company conducted the best business 
paper campaign during the year. 

The best direct mail campaign was 
attributed to General Electric Com- 
pany and the best catalog exhibit to 
Bethlehem Steel Company. The agency 
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award went to W. L. Towne, New 
York, and the associate member award 
to E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee. 
@ This year’s exhibits represented 152 
members and eight chapters. Other 
awards were as follows: 

Major _ Installations: Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company; honorable mention; 
Koehring Company, Pangborn Cor- 
poration. 

Accessory Installations: Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany; honorable mention: B. F. Stur- 
tevant Company, Allis - Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. 

Operating Equipment: Linde Air 
Products Company; honorable men- 
tion: Schramm, Inc., American Op- 
tical Company 
Nord- 
strom Valve Company; honorable men- 
tion: Jenkins Brothers, Timken Roller 
Bearing Company. 

Metals: John A. 
Company; honorable mention: 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Rolling Mill Company. 


Materials: Hercules 


Fabrication Parts: Merco 


Roeblings’ Sons 
Joseph 


American 


Powder Com- 
pany; honorable Bakelite 
Corporation, Dill & Collins, Inc. 
Typical panels from the winning ex- 
hibits will be reproduced next month 
with statements by their creators. 
The highly promoted surprise fea- 
ture of the convention was sprung 
Wednesday morn- 


mention: 


near the close of the 
ing session and turned out to be a case 
of copy testing conducted at the con- 
ference by C. E. Hooper, Clark- 
Hooper, Inc., New York. 

Members had been invited to sub- 
mit themselves for the test to deter- 


mine whether the same technique used 


in determining the effectiveness of 
consumer copy could be applied to in- 
dustrial advertising. This was done by 
deleting company and product names 
from advertisements in the exhibits at 
the conference and asking the person 
participating in the test whether he 
had ever seen the copy, and if so, 
whose it was. 

The results of the test were shown 
to the convention and compared with 
percentages in tests of consumer copy 
conducted among women. Mr. Hoop- 
er asserted that he believed the test, 
although limited, established the fact 
that human beings behave as such and 
react similarly to relative advertising 
treatments. 
surprise 
a similar 


Discussion following the 
feature led to a move to have 
conducted simultaneously by 
joint local chapters, 
readers of business papers, 
advertisements and 


clinic 
meeting with 
using the 
same tabulating 


the findings into one report. 


@ Roland G. E. Ullman, president of 
the Philadelphia chapter, was general 
chairman of the conference, with 
Theodore Marvin, advertising manager, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., chairman of the program 
committee. A number of the papers 
presented before the conference are 
*published at length in other pages of 
this issue. 

The function of the industrial de- 
signer and the importance of design 
in relation to marketing industrial 
products was emphasized in a sympo- 
sium participated in by Henry Drey- 
fuss, Walter Darwin Teague and Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett. 


In explaining the relation of the de- 
signer to the manufacturer, Mr. Drey- 
fuss, with slides, showed the progress 
of designing the new Hoover cleaner, 
illustrating how successful design is 
dependent : on complete codperation and 
team-work among the management, 
engineering department, production 
department and advertising and sales 
division with the designer who inter- 
prets the best ideas and functions into 
the finished product. 


Trends in design, Mr. Teague as- 
serted, closely follow the spirit of the 
times. The free and spirited tempo of 
life today is evident in the sleek lines 
of those products meeting public fa- 
vor. Style is not created but rather 
is the correct interpretation of current 
thought and feeling. 


@ Mr. Corbett, eminent designer of 
skyscrapers, discussed modern housing 
and predicted erection of houses in 
one and a half days’ time when the 
prefabricated house becomes perfected. 
Ic will be possible then, he said, for 
people to design their houses in minia- 
ture with model blocks. More people 
will have houses when the industry 
makes it easier to own them from the 
standpoint of price, construction, and 
remodelling to accommodate new ideas 
and need for expansion. He predicted 
houses without basements and radiant 
heat with air conditioning that would 
make a temperature of fifty-five de- 
grees comfortable. 


Design of another character was dis- 
cussed by Walter P. Paepcke, president, 
Container Corporation of America. 
Mr. Paepcke told how his company 

(Continued on Page 36) 


More than 600 attended the annual banquet which featured the N.I.A.A. Philadelphia conference 
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Glenn Griswold, Editor, “Business Week", Discusses 


The Apparent Unfilled Market 


for Industrial Goods 


@ ANY appraisal of the outlook for 
the durable goods industries must be- 
gin with a quick survey of the basic 
factors that affect all business both 
at home and abroad. Generally speak- 
ing, such an inquiry encourages a high 
degree of optimism. 

Political conditions are chaotic the 
world over but even in Europe there 
has been definite improvement in basic 
factors. The collapse of the gold 
bloc which once seemed a threat has 
been accomplished thus far with little 
disturbance. The immediate revalua- 
tion of gold bloc currencies and the 
eventual stabilization of international 
exchange should promote world trade 
and on the whole improve our export 
markets. 

At home there is every promise of 
at least a year of accelerating busi- 
ness volume and profits. What hap- 
pens after that probably would depend 
directly on the impact of the govern- 
ment on business. Established com- 
panies are expanding in every direc- 
tion. We are just beginning to sat- 
isfy the pent up wants of the last 
seven years. Whether we like it or 
not, expansion is upon us through the 
financing of government deficits by 
bank credits. There has been little 
revival of the natural American im- 
pulse to start new enterprises, partly 
because the cost, confusion and threat- 
ening implications of operations under 
the Security Act still practically deny 
access to the money markets for the 
entrepreneur. 

Everything in our experience indi- 
cates that we shall continue our up- 


From an address before the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association conven- 
tion, Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1936. 


ward trend of recovery from the de- 
pression. Last year manufacturing 
output and business profits were the 
largest since 1929, and durable goods 
led the procession in that year. Na- 
tional income was up nearly twenty 
per cent. New high records were es- 
tablished in the sale of electric ranges, 
refrigerators, washing machines, ra- 
dios, rayon, gasoline and rubber. Ex- 
pansion in all these businesses draws 
heavily on durable goods industries 
for plant, equipment and materials. 
With a definite upward trend in all 
business indices, it is interesting to 
observe that Business Week’s index 
stands at but seventy-seven per cent 
of normal and probably will average 
about seventy-five per cent for the 
year. 
@ One could produce abundant evi- 
dence that the durable goods indus- 
tries will enjoy an abnormally large 
share of the new business growing out 
of anticipated expansion. A few spe- 
cific instances may be typical and af- 
ford ample assurance. We have been 
wishing for a new industry to perform 
such recovery miracles as were once 
accomplished by radio and the auto- 
mobile. Certainly we have one in air- 
conditioning. A year ago Business 
Week asked a cross section of its ex- 
ecutive leaders whether they were 
contemplating the purchase of air- 
conditioning equipment. Forty-five 
per cent of them replied in the affirm- 
ative. An idle computation applying 
those percentages to Business Week 
readership suggested a staggering total 
of new business. What then is the 
total of business suggested by an iden- 
tical survey just completed in which 
seventy per cent of our readers indi- 
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Now both listed as past presidents: 
R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, and Gregory H. 
Starbuck, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., reminisce a bit 





cated that they are planning to buy 
air-conditioning equipment? 

The air-conditioning of railroad 
trains alone is a large piece of busi- 
ness to be transacted in the near fu- 
ture. But this is small in comparison 
to the new business that ought to 
come out of the railroads in the next 
year. They are operating in the black 
for the first time since 1931, and 
freight traffic is the best since that 
year. Fifteen per cent of freight cars 
and twenty per cent of locomotives 
are unserviceable. Huge purchases 
will be necessary to the simple job 
of moving traffic offered without any 
reference to potential business involved 
in the tendency toward faster and 
lighter trains. 

Utilities already have their backs 
against the wall in the matter of 
equipment. Electrical energy output 
is breaking all records and increasing 
steadily. Obsolete stand-by equipment 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


VICE-PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Mobilizing the Forces of Business 


for Better Understanding 


@ FAR and near we see the mobiliza- 
tion of forces for better business un- 
derstanding. No longer is the voice 
of business to remain silent in the 
face of insidious attacks. No longer 
is it going to submit to the false 
statements coming like a barrage from 
the many radical camps that have 
grown so rapidly in the free air of 
the U. S. 

America is the richest and most 
liberty-loving nation in the world and 
for that reason it is the great goal 
for a vicious banditry that would tear 
down and steal away the priceless her- 
itage that is ours under the American 
system of commerce and industry. 
Nor is there any middle ground. 

Business cannot compromise with 
systematic efforts being made to un- 
dermine the spirit of enterprise which 
has given our people a greater measure 
of freedom, prosperity and security 
than is to be found anywhere on the 
earth today. The ramifications of 
business are so far-reaching that the 
outcome directly affects every man, 
woman, and child in America. It is 
not industry’s concern alone. It 
reaches deep into the pocket-book and 
the lives of every man and woman 
engaged in industry, commerce, farm- 
ing, professional life, or in the home. 

To remain silent, to refuse to take 
up the challenge, would be to betray 
the trust of the wage earners, the 
investors, and the consumer public at 
large. Those who have counseled pa- 
tience and tolerance in the past now 
recognize that the attack against the 
; From an address before the National 


Industrial Advertisers Association conven- 
tion, Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1936 
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very foundations of our institutions 
must be met with courage. 
Questioning the right to earn a fair 
profit and to pay fair wages is not 
a localized issue, but one that has 
settled upon the whole world like a 
bubonic plague. The fight is against 
a disease which is spread by misinfor- 
mation for which the only antidote is 
understanding, based on facts. 
@ Will we continue to let radicals get 
away with the statement that two per 
cent of the people get eighty per cent 


of the income, when the facts are 


that compensation for human service 
alone accounts for more than sixty- 
four per cent of the national income? 
Business now openly challenges such 
falsehood with truth and unhesitat- 
ingly reveals the sinister motives back 
of the attack. Business must fight to 
continue the wholesome development 
of our industries, so vital to our Amer- 
ican ideals of opportunity and ad- 
vancement. 

The battle against those who would 
wreck American business is on. This 
is in no sense a political struggle. It 
transcends all politics and goes straight 
to the heart of our very existence. 
Rallying forces are gathering together 
on every side, as different organiza- 
tions, one after another, take their 


places in a far-flung battle line. One 
of the most important of these is the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
For the past twenty years this neutral 
body has carried on its work of gath- 
ering facts that are indispensable for 
intelligent, effective action by the 
American people, and its work is rec- 
ognized and respected by all. 

With twenty years of experience to 

draw from, the board has made avail- 
able an endless amount of factual in- 
formation for employers, employes, 
investors, labor unions, professional 
managers, students, teachers, writers, 
and government officials to use in a 
combined effort to bring about true 
business understanding. Out of the 
grist of facts released to the public by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board is plenty of ammunition for the 
offensive. 
@ With such facts revealing the foun- 
dation of America’s industrial growth, 
there is every reason to have faith and 
confidence that the American people 
will “hold to that which is good.” 

An important group that has its 
coat off in a determination to bring 
enlightenment is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. The prime 
purpose of this group, comprised of 
business leaders from all parts of the 





“The N. 1. A. A. is face to face with its greatest 
opportunity and the industrial advertising director is 
in a position to render major service to his company by 
telling the story of industry to the American people’ 
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ett Chapple, vice-president, The American Rolling Mill Company, delivering his stirring address that charted a course of action for the National 
rial Advertisers Association at its Philadelphia Conference, Oct. 5-7. On the rostrum, listening closely, are, left to right: William E. McFee, 
N.LA.A. president; Glenn Griswold, editor, Business Week"; and Phillip J. Kelly, executive vice-president, Harry Latz Service, Inc., New York 


country, is to rebuild the public ac- 
ceptance of industry and to refute the 
agitators who are seeking to spread 
class hatred and suspicion amongst 
employers and employes. 

To accomplish this purpose, the as- 

sociation utilizes almost every con- 
ceivable medium of public expression 
and enlightenment. It contacts 5,000 
newspapers, who, at the request of 
their editors, are receiving editorial in- 
formation direct from N. A. M. head- 
quarters. Recently, the association 
also produced a series of six full-page 
advertisements for newspapers, ex- 
plaining such vital subjects as the 
American business system, American 
standards of living, the effect of taxes 
on business and workers, and the ques- 
tion of machines and jobs. 
@ A large majority of the important 
foreign language newspapers in the 
United States also are receiving the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ material, translated and ready for 
publication. 

On the radio, too, regular programs 
are running in English, Italian, Polish, 
Yiddish, German, Hungarian and 
Swedish. The English language pro- 
gram, now nearly three years old, runs 
twice a week on more than 200 sta- 
tions. In the motion picture field as 
well, films have been produced which 


are being widely exhibited, and slide 
film programs are being used in non- 
theatrical gatherings, mostly of em- 
ployes. 

In addition to the effort mentioned, 
the N. A. M. is utilizing outdoor ad- 
vertising space displaying advertise- 
ments stressing ““The American Way.” 
@ The headquarters of this organiza- 
tion is a busy place, supplying em- 
ploye information service, leaflets on 
economic subjects, posters, clip sheets 
for company publications, and basic 
data for speeches, with speakers to 
explain the facts about American in- 
dustry. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is another organization 
that has done and is doing an out- 
standing work in this field of educa- 
tion. What these men are actually 
doing is this: they are studying pro- 
posed legislation that affects local busi- 
ness and employment; helping to 
formulate local opinion, and then see- 
ing that the opinion is given to con- 
gress. 

Today the Chamber is carrying a 
systematic campaign of paid newspa- 
per advertising over the name of the 
Chamber’s magazine, Nation’s Busi- 
ness. This advertising is taking cur- 
rent fallacies about business, one at a 
time, and answering them with facts. 
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The Chamber also publishes and dis- 
tributes millions of interesting leaf- 
lets which dramatize n a human way 
the story of American business. 

@ In picturing these mobilizing forces 
for better understanding, full appreci- 
ation must be given to the sound edi- 
torial opinion that has taken root in 
support of our great American system 
of business. 

The radio, too, with its 20,000,000 
receiving stations is playing an impor- 
tant part. Talks such as are made by 
W. D. Cameron of Ford Motor Com- 
pany, by executives of General Mo- 
tors, and by others, are bringing the 
essential facts and viewpoints to mil- 
lions of homes through the radio. As 
the listener gets these messages he 
senses that he himself has a responsi- 
bility in safeguarding his own job, as 
well as the jobs of his fellow-men. 

Another organized group that is 
standing shoulder to shoulder with in- 
dustry in the work of building better 
understanding, is the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. Banded together in this 
influential group are 150 of the na- 
tion’s strong business papers, read, in 
the aggregate, by about 2,000,000 
business men. Each of these publica- 
tions has constantly endeavored to 
point the way to sound thinking on 
vital questions. Each has endeavored 


2! 





embraces every phase of advertising, 
including the manufacturers, the dis- 
tributors, and the great retailing forces 
—all of which in the end are de- 
pendent upon industry. Running 
through their recent convention at 
Boston was the insistent theme—“the 
right of business to live.” A recent 
circular of the Speakers’ Bureau of the 
Federation points out that there are 
some 5,000 meetings and conventions 
held by advertising clubs in the cities 
and towns throughout the nation. 
Plans are under way to present inti- 
mate stories, happy stories, wholesome 


Conviviality ran high at the Publishers’ Tea Party. Here is one group renewing old acquaint- 
anceship, seated at the table, left to right: Mrs. Milo E. Smith; Milo E. Smith, Chicago 


Bridge & lron Works; Robert L. Gibson, General Electric Company; Stanley A. Knisely, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Cleveland; Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O.; 
Gregory H. Starbuck, General Electric Company; H. E. Van Petten, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O.; and Walter F. Mulhall, G. M. Basford Company, New York 








to help readers see those trends in gov- 
ernment which seem to lead away 
from the established system of busi- 
ness enterprise. In this connection the 
A. B. P. has jointly published and 
widely distributed fundamental stud- 
ies about social security, Securities Act 
legislation, and direct loans to indus- 
try. 

@ Other great forces for economic ed- 
ucation are beginning to make them- 
selves felt. The growing development 
of the employe representation move- 
ment in our large industries opens a 
splendid opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of economic facts among the rank 
and file of industry. These groups 
are sitting with management in meet- 
ing the simple, as well as the broader 
problems of business. Hundreds of 
thousands of members of these em- 
ploye representation groups have 
shown a desire to learn the point of 
view of industry as against the point 
of view of the soap box orator. They 
refuse to accept at their face value 
unsupported by reliable 
factual evidence. They refuse to be- 
lieve that the employer can benefit at 


statements 


the expense of his employes and are 
firmly convinced that one cannot be 
successful without the other. 

As a matter of fact, here would 
seem to be the very core of the prob- 
lem. The more intimate relationship 
of plant groups—foremen’s clubs, and 
similar organizations—furnish the op- 
portunity for the men on the job to 
discuss the questions at issue in their 
own way with their own fellow-work- 
ers, and arrive at clear, definite un- 
derstandings as to their own best in- 
terests. 

This review of the forces mobiliz- 
ing for better business understanding 
in the best interests of every one, 
would seem to be most important in- 
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formation for advertising men. The 
entire program for enlightenment is a 
gigantic educational job; therefore, it 
is also an advertising job. 

@ The Advertising Federation of 
America is our senior organization. It 





Resolution 


Adopted by the Philadelphia Confer 
ence of the National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association as a result of the sug 
gestion made by Bennett Chapple in his 
address on “Mobilizing the Forces of 
Business for Better Understanding.” 


Whereas: The facts about indus- 
try and the great contributions made 
by industry to the people of this coun- 
try are not properly understood, and 

Whereas: Ignorance of the facts 
by the people leaves the road open to 
those who, perhaps with good inten- 
tions, seek to limit opportunity and 
freedom by undue control and regu- 
lation of industry, and 

Whereas: * Such regulations and 
such limitations of opportunity and 
freedom obstruct the genuine progress 
of industry to increase employment, to 
lower costs, to make available more 
things for more people and thus to 
raise our standards of living, and 

Wuereas: The dissemination of 
facts is properly the function of ad- 
vertising and publicity to which this 
organization and its members are de- 
voted— 

Tuererore Be It Resotvep: That 
the President of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association appoint a 
committee (a) To assemble the avail- 
able facts showing the contributions 
of industry to America, and (b) to 
develop suggestions as to what the 
members of the N. I. A. A. can do in- 
dividually and collectively to dissemi- 
nate these facts and to codperate with 
other organizations engaged in the 
same work. 


stories of business to these gatherings. 

Right now the National Industrial 

Advertisers Association is face to face 
with its greatest opportunity and the 
industrial advertising director is in a 
position to render major service to 
his company. Industry is at the cross- 
roads. One way leads eventually to 
complete socialization; the other leads 
straight ahead to continuance of free- 
dom of opportunity. There is no 
doubt about the road we shall travel, 
if we present the facts clearly. The 
American public is intelligent and 
fair, and once given the facts in terms 
of its own self-interest, their own in- 
telligence will dictate the road that 
will be taken. 
@ Why is this a selling job for the 
N. I. A. A.? There are at least two 
reasons: first, ours is an organization 
whose primary purpose is the contin- 
ued expansion of American business; 
second, ours is an organization—non- 
political, non-partisan, and representa- 
tive of all phases of industry. 

The N. I. A. A. is especially fortu- 
nate because it is a triangular liaison 
between industry, publishers, and ad- 
vertising agents, and for this reason is 
in a position to effect the direct mobil- 
ization of these forces. Furthermore, 
each member of the N. I. A. A. should 
be a trained specialist in the selling of 
ideas. 

What specific thing can we do? We 
can appoint a mobilization committee 
to work with these other groups in 
the organization of a general staff. 
Their job will be to evaluate the data 
available and help arrange for its dis- 
semination in the form and through 
the channels which will be most ef- 
fective. 

As industrial advertisers we are 
constantly using advertising media to 
help sell our products. The spread- 
ing of true facts about industry is of 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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By ROBERT L. GIBSON 


Manager, Market Research Division 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


@ PRACTICALLY all the speakers 
on this program have helped to intro- 
duce market research. I shall mention 
a few. 

Mr. Parsons spoke of tomorrow’s 
development—and in doing so re- 
ferred to many subjects of recent mar- 
ket investigations, including plastics, 
electron tube control, air condition- 
ing, and radio equipment. The files 
of our Market Research Division con- 
tain more than a thousand suggestions 
for new electrical products, and it is 
our task to help to determine which 
of them are worthy of laboratory and 
engineering development. 

Mr. Griswold has mentioned the im- 
portance of mew business, new prod- 
ucts, and a pioneering spirit. At 
least one-half of our market studies 
involve new products; practically all 
involve new business. There is, we 
believe, no more important agency in 
helping a. business to pioneer in new 
products or new fields than research 
in markets, working hand in hand 
with research in the physical sciences. 

Then Mr. Kelly told us that indus- 
trial advertisers should use more mar- 
ket research; and I am glad he added 
that we should be willing to pay for 
it. 

Mr. Dreyfuss and Mr. Teague have 
emphasized the importance of mew 
product designs. Market research at- 
tempts at times to determine, after 
designs are made and before they are 
manufactured, just which designs are 
most acceptable to the public. It 
must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that department stores learned 





From an address before the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association con- 
vention, Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 1936. 
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The Use of Market Research 
in Industrial Marketing 


many years age that there is always 
an appreciable percentage of a mass 
market that has poor taste and will 
select a product that is considered by 
authorities to be unattractive. Mr. 
Dreyfuss also said that industrial de- 
signers are the Walter Winchells of 


business. If so, market research men 
must be the Peeping Toms of business. 
@ Mr. Gebhart touched on market re- 
search in his discussion of a record 
system. I have read Mr. Gebhart’s 
articles in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
and have found them very interesting. 
General Electric has had a similar sys- 
tem, which we call the Sales Direction 
Plan, for a number of years. You 
may be interested to learn how this 
record system fits into our market-re- 
search program. 

There are, as you all know, five 





things that must be right for contin- 
ued success in marketing: The com- 
pany, the product, the market, the 
sales organization, and the advertis- 
ing. The customer record system pro- 
vides a check on the sales organization 
and possibly on the advertising, but it 
cannot help a great deal with the other 
factors. For this reason our Sales Di- 
rection Plan is considered to be an 
essential, but not the most important 
part of the Market Research Divi- 
sion’s responsibilities. In operating 
such a system, it is perhaps well to 
remember that the better the salesman 
the poorer he is likely to be as a book- 
keeper, and also to remember that 
sales record cards should not be mis- 
taken for sales. 

It is obviously impossible to tell you 
this afternoon how to make a market 
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"It's this way," says Leonard P. Neissen, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, to G. M. Fletcher, The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., in comparing notes 


Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation, New York, and 
Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company, Chicago, spent 
considerable time inspecting the array of exhibits 


H. S. Vaile, U. S. Steel Corporation, pauses a 
moment for a few words with Paul Montgomery of 
“Business Week" as they meet after a session 











study, just as it would be for you to 
tell me how to advertise. But per- 
haps the best thing for me to do is 
to explain some charts that were pre- 


pared for meetings with some of our 
The purpose of 


these charts was to clear up some mis- 


own sales managers. 
understandings and to show how rea- 
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sonable and logical market research is. 

The Market Research Division is a 
sales laboratory. The men in our com- 
pany know that the function of any 
research, of amy type, is to collect 
facts—to discover truths; and that is 
what we attempt to do in market re- 
search, just as do the research engi- 
neers in our laboratories. 


@ Next we have the need for market 
research. Correct decisions are not 
difficult to make if all the facts are 
known. It is not necessary at this 
time to discuss the need for facts. A 
very good quotation, credited to 
Gantt, is, “We have no moral right to 
decide anything on the basis of opin- 
ion that can be determined as a mat- 
ter of fact.” 
What does 
Here are two typical questions: (1) 
Are we exploiting each application 
profitably, and (2) Are we directing 
our efforts toward the best market? 
For example, with miniature instru- 


market research do? 


ments, design was part of the prob- 
lem, but an attempt was also made 
to discover what media and what ap- 
peals should be used in our advertising. 

New products, too, present many 
problems with which market research 
can help. Here we see examples of 
products where these questions were 
foremost: (1) Should we develop the 
product, and (2) What features are 
wanted in the product? 

How are market studies made? The 
principal steps in market research are 
fundamentally the same as those for 
any type of research. 


@ The first step is Determination of 
the Problem. What do we want to 
know? What are our objectives? This 
is an extremely important part of the 
job, and it is not a one-man job. Ob- 
jectives are determined only after con- 
sultation with all interested parties, 
and all of them must agree on those 
objectives before the investigation 
This step is important be- 
cause, as far as we know, there is no 
such thing as a complete market stud) 
on one product—such a study would 


starts. 


take forever to complete. 

Therefore, just as a lawyer selects 
the key point in a case, a market anal- 
yst must look for the key questions 
in the problem which he is to help 
If the objectives of a study are 
too broad, a “progressive” study is 
made. For example, three studies 
have been made on refrigerated truck 
bodies for ice cream delivery, each of 


solve. 


which studies attempted to supply 
facts to help with a problem that had 
to be solved as the development pro- 
gressed. 

With some products, a study is not 
made of the entire market; one appli- 
cation is studied at a time. When 
the sales department puts to effective 
use the completed study of one ap- 
plication, the next application is con- 
sidered. With other products, a pre- 
liminary study is necessary in order to 
determine those applications which are 
worthy of further investigation. 

Experience has taught us that in 
every study of a product now on the 
market we also have an opportunity 
to get information valuable for adver- 
tising. For example, in two current 
studies our market analysts open each 
interview by making a jury test of a 
series of suggested advertisements. 
This practice provides us with helpful 
advertising information and is not dif- 
ficult to get, because of the well 
known fact that every man considers 
himself to be a competent judge of 
advertising. After objectives are laid 
down, a definite procedure for gather- 
ing the facts is mapped out. 


@ Next comes the gathering of the 
All the facts needed come ulti- 
mately from wsers—customers or 
prospective customers. Some of the 
needed facts may already have been 
gathered by government bureaus, trade 
associations, and publishers, and so we 
go to such sources of data first. 

For additional data an analyst goes 
directly to customers or prospective 
customers—by mail, through an inde- 
pendent research organization or pub- 
lisher, or in person. The channels to 
use depend upon (1) the information 
needed; (2) the type, number, and 
location of people from whom it must 
be obtained. Advertising is, in one 
sense, the reverse of market research; 
advertising sends information to cus- 
tomers; market research get informa- 
tion from customers. The market 
analyst must choose his media for get- 
ting information just as an advertiser 
chooses his media for distributing in- 
formation. 

Much could be said about sources 
of information. Every trained mar- 
ket analyst can name many sources, 
and every market analyst has some 
pet ones. We have found, for ex- 
ample, that legal cases supply informa- 
tion which would otherwise be very 
difficult to obtain. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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What to Do to Improve 


By PHILLIP J. KELLY 


Executive Vice-President 
LATZ SERVICE, INC., NEW YORK 


@ THE accompanying chart gives a 
little comparison between consumer 
and industrial advertising. Now let’s 
see what we can do to improve the 


latter. In the first place: 


1. Become a Salesman 


First let me ask this question— 
“How many men in this room have 
ever sold the product they’re adver- 
tisting?” “Have you ever actually been 
in the field and closed prospects?” 
Let’s see hands. 

Well, I thought so! At best it’s 
about 50-50—and maybe that’s the 
reason why only half of the indus- 
trial advertising can be called good. 

A good leader never asks a man to 
do something he cannot do himself. 
Selling is something you can’t learn 
out of a book. When you sell—your 
ads seli. They will reflect the spark, 
enthusiasm and spontaneity of sales- 
men. When you are cross-examined 
by a customer you will be asked some 
leading questions you may perhaps not 
be answering in your present ads. 

It will be much better for you and 
your company for you to be known 
primarily as a salesman who sells 
through printed salesmanship, express- 
ing the viewpoint of the field—and 
not a “cut-juggler.” 


2. Don’t Make a Catalog 
Out of Your Ads 


I could have some fun right now if 
I were to get some of the brothers 
to get up and boldly announce what 
in their opinion was the outstanding 
ad in their favorite business paper 
last week or last month. We haven’t 


From an address before the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association con- 
vention, Philadelphia, Oct. 5, 1936. 


Industrial Advertising 


time for that—but think it over. The 
point is most of you don’t know. 

@ To be brief, here’s an old rule that 
will bear repetition: Tell your pros- 
pects what your product DOES for 
them, and not so much about WHY 
it does it. If you can make them 
WANT your machine or product, 
then it is the salesman’s job to sell 
the details of how it works and why 
—that is, if it really works. 


Patent medicine advertisers are usu- 
ally pretty good advertisers. They 
know from experience that you’ve got 
to make ’em sick before you can 
make ‘em well. You've got to try 
harder to make "em sick—or at least 
conscious of their short-comings so 
that they’ll want your product. Lydia 
Pinkham doesn’t tell too much about 
how the secret compound does the 
job—yet everybody knows that 





CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


Good 


Varied—Emphasis on 
Emotional Side 


Often Costly—Usually 
Expensive 


Casual to Disinterested 
Competition for Attention 
Dynamite Necessary 


Brief—Sprightly 


Honesty and Hooey 
—50-50 

A Sporting Proposition 
Nobody Cares 
Consumers Don't Like 
a Fight 


Ten Per Cent 





COMPARISON OF CONSUMER ADVERTISING AND 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
APPEARANCE 


APPEAL 


ART 


READER INTEREST 


COPY 


VERACITY 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


Some Good—Some Fair— 
Many Bad—Few Excellent 


Cold Logic—Profit 
Through Cost Reduction 


Some Good—Most Cheap 


Professional Intensity 
Pocket Nerve Motive 


Long—and Rightly So, If 
Interesting 


You Can't Afford to Be 
Caught Lying 


Fifteen Per Cent—Should 
Be Forty Per Cent 
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new idea every month—when if you 
had one great idea each year and made 
it click, you’d be doing a better selling 
job. 

@ Of course, don’t go to the other ex- 
treme as indicated in a case I heard 
of the other day, where a certain large 
and well known company has actually 
been guilty of running the same ad 
for eight years in the same paper, 
without changing the plates! So you 
see, there’s still some of that in in- 
dustrial advertising. But the fallacy 
is too obvious to emphasize. 


Exchanging ideas with industrial marketing executives from all sections of the country is a 
feature of N.I.A.A. conferences. Around the table are Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J.; R. E. Lovekin, R. E. Lovekin Corporation, Philadel- 
phia; John E. Wells, Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corporation, Detroit; Harold W. Kloth, Diehl 
Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J.; R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
O.; Charles H. McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company, New York; E. S. Lawson, 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; A. H. Oberndorfer, Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee 


5. Research 
Find your market—get the right 














there’s a baby in every bottle, and that 
an enthusiastic and willing patient 
gets results providing she puts her 
mind on her work. Nobody ever 
heard of B. O.—Athlete’s Foot—or 
Halitosis—until the boys started to 
advertise them. Then, after every- 
body got to sniffing suspiciously the 
sales for the cures started to climb. 

It is reasonable to say that many 
factories have fallen arches. Processes 
are out of date and materials are be- 
hind the parade of progress—these 
shortcomings in industry are all re- 
lated to your products and deserve 
emphasis for conviction. So make 
‘em sick—and perhaps your products 
will make ‘em well! 

@ Remember these engineers that you 
sell, after all are human beings. They 
need jolting into sensibility just like 
anybody else. Sometimes I think you 
fellows give them too much credit for 
superior intelligence. Despite their 
professional interest in industrial ad- 
vertising, they don’t read all the ads 
carefully. So, you are fighting for 
attention too—and if your ad is 
packed full of technical details, in- 
cluding a picture of your factory, the 
company history, and a picture of the 
president, whiskers and all—your pros- 
pect, not being an Einstein, will get 
brain-fagged and turn to an ad that’s 
easier to read, tells its story and quits. 

Nobody gives a snap how old your 
company is—how it started—or why. 
They want to know what you can do 
for them and how much it costs. 

Dramatize these facts and figures 
and you will get more readers. You 
don’t have to go “hammy” and get 
too theatrical—but on the other hand, 
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you don’t always have to be so serious 
that your ads look depressed. 

It doesn’t hurt to kid your own 
business once in a while. In our busi- 
ness we find that industrial advertis- 
ers who are willing to assume that 
they are trying to sell human beings 
and not slide rules, always get results. 


3. Don’t Close On a Minor Point 


Industrial publishers will tell you 
confidentially that too many of you 
fellows are building ads to pull in- 
quiries and coupons from curiosity 
seekers—and that doesn’t sell goods! 
These mailbags full of inquiries may 
fool the boys on mahogany row in the 
front office, but they’ll never fool the 
successful sales manager. Oh, it’s all 
right to pull a fast one every six 
months or so and put a sucker hook 
in an ad, just to soften up the budget 
committee when you're ready to go 
to bat for a new appropriation. It’s 
good scenery, but it’s bad business to 
do it too often. Yet, I know a lot 
of so-called advertising managers that 
are giving their sales departments a 
slow anaesthetic with inquiries that 
don’t mean anything except exercise 
for the salesmen. Build your ads to 
sell—and not to wear out the mailing 
machines! 


4. Continuity Necessary 


When you hit upon a successful 
advertising formula, stay with it. It 
takes less effort to keep alive a suc- 
cessful theme than it does to generate 
a new one every month. The most 
successful consumer campaigns are 
those with continuity. In industrial 
advertising too many of you fellows 
are breaking your hearts trying out a 


media—and then hammer way. Yes, 
I know some of the boys—particularly 
among the publishers—always have all 
the cold dope—and you’re always sup- 
posed to believe it. However, it will 
pay you to do some of your own re- 
search. Don’t always accept what 
some outsider tells you about your 
own business, particularly when he 
gives you the information for nothing. 
Often it is worth exactly what it costs 
you! Maybe your business is different. 
@ Now, many publishers spend a lot 
of money every year gathering facts 
which are important to you—but they 
are important to your competitor also. 
Very often these facts are basic—and 
then, to contradict myself—you don’t 
appreciate them because they are free. 
You’ve got to spend more time sepa- 
rating the chaff from the wheat. But, 
if you want a real thrill, actually pay 
a publisher or a research organization 
to get the unbiased facts on your busi- 
ness and you will have your eyes 
opened. 

You specify the question—fix the 
rules of the game—and you evaluate 
the net returns. But be willing to pay 
for it—don’t be a chiseller when it 
comes to research and you will be sur- 
prised at what you will get. Ten per 
cent of the appropriation of any given 
campaign, spent in sensible, open- 
minded inquiry, will very often double 
the sales effectiveness of a campaign. 
But you’ve got to get yourself in the 
frame of mind to be willing to spend 
money for facts. 

I don’t imagine that many of the 
men in this room would be inclined 
to take very seriously the appeals of 
an eye-mechanic who advertises “Eyes 
examined FREE”—because you know 
that there’s only one profitable answer, 
and you will end up with a brand new 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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brow—of the 


@ SAID General Motors’ Director of 
Consumer Research H. G. Weaver at 
the Boston Conference of Distribution 
a short while ago “We speak of 
advertising as an art. I have no quar- 
rel with that viewpoint—or, at least, 
I’m quite willing to admit that it’s 
not a science. But even as an art, I 
think it needs qualifying. 

“A painting is rated good or bad on 
the basis of its appeal to those who 
are‘authorities on fine art. The rating 
of an operatic aria is left to the su- 
perior and sophisticated judgment of 
the classical musicians. But the qual- 
ity of an advertisement cannot be 
gauged except on the basis of its ap- 
peal to the masses of prospective buy- 
ers to whom it is directed—in spite of 
the fact that it may have taken first 
prize in an advertising exhibition.” 

That helps Copy Chasers to qualify 
some of the things we are trying to 
do, too. Previous pages of this de- 
partment have stressed the ingredients 
of good advertising. But oftentimes 
what appears to be a poor advertise- 
ment will do an unexpectedly good 
sales job (and the other way around). 
That would make us look like a couple 
of chumps were it not for the all- 
important fact that such a happen- 
stance is exceptional. For it is logical 
that advertising that is capably de- 
veloped for the particular objective in 
mind and which uses the right adver- 
tising ingredients for the job—will not 
only win an award from advertising 
men, but a reward from potential 
customers. 

And that brings us to the business 
of doffing hats for the month’s out- 
standing advertising job to the com- 
bined talents of the James T. Chirurg 


. .. @ pat on the back—a fan for the 


sweating 


Company of Boston. The advertiser: 
American Tool & Machine Company. 
The product: centrifugals. The ad: 
shown on this page. 

Did you happen to see the Walt 
Disney cartoca in the movies entitled 
“The Hare and the Tortoise”? In that 
there was a sequence where the hare 
would spin himself around and around 
and then shoot off in a spurt that 
made him look as if he were shot from 
a cannon. Well, “spin” is exactly 
what centrifugals do, in case you 
didn’t know. A centrifugal is not a 
simple piece of machinery and cen- 
trifuging as a chemical engineering 
operation is not something the layman 
is very glib about; yet the writers of 
this copy have taken a complex prod- 
uct and its complex operation and 
have made an intriguing little story 
of them—beginning, as all good little 
stories should begin, with: “Once 
upon a time 
@ The illustration, of course, is a wow 
—particularly refreshing in a pub- 
lication jammed with halftones of mo- 
tors and pumps and “what-nots.” The 
head we've talked about. The copy 
continues the story-style of its first 
line—building up A T & M as special- 
ists on centrifugal design. Telling 
how A T & M engineers were called 
in on two different problems. How 
in one case they recommended a new 
and faster machine with resultant sav- 
ing in time and an increase in produc- 
tion. How in the second case they 
advised slower speed, bringing about 
an improvement in the manufactur- 
er’s product and a doubling of pro- 
duction. Two success stories—one 
through more speed, the other through 


less speed. To quote the copy: “an 
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industrial 


copywriter 


up-to-date story of the hare and the 
tortoise who both got there on time.” 

A. T & M, incidentally, has a fine 
depression-advertising story. When it 
found manufacturers no longer in 
need of additional production equip- 
ment, it didn’t stop advertising. In- 
stead, it stopped advertising machines 
and began advertising the possibilities 


THE HARE OND THE TORTOISE 
BOTH won tne nace 


ang we 
- = eetng or os 


AT aye CENGN ww 


AMERICAN TOOL and MACHINE COMPANY 
| 
of centrifugal force for a wider range 
of applications. This gave it the op- 
portunity to capitalize on its engineer- 
ing. This made the figure of the A T 
& M drummer (beating out the slo- 
gan, “A T & M Design Marches 
Ahead!”) practically a “Johnny Phil- 
lip Morris” to chemical engineers. 
This made possible stories like “The 
Hare and the Tortoise.” This brought 
business to A T & M. That’s your 
best prize, you fellows at the Chirurg 


organization. 
An easy and mistaken way to dis- 
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miss the good advertising job being 
done for American Optical Company 
is to point out that it requires less 
writing art to be dramatic about eye- 
sight-in-peril than about lubricating 
oils or punch presses. Yet it’s the wise 
copywriter who remembers he’s sell- 
ing goods and refrains from hysteria 
when his product happens to be loaded 
with human interest. Especially in 
these days when big industry is busily 
justifying its existence to the nation 
with institutional advertising in con- 
sumer magazines and there’s a tend- 
ency to put everything into a good 
show and forget about the order. 

@ So the things that have impressed 
us about the AO series are, first, thar 
the temptation to effervesce has been 
successfully resisted in favor of sound, 
employer-angle sales talk; and second, 
the sales talk has been presented in 
language that is no less picturesque, 
in its own right, than if the object 
had been to jerk tears. For example, 
do you see what trite statements about 
“return on the investment,” etc., were 
avoided when the writer of the copy 
said: “You can buy goggles for more 
than a thousand men for the cost of 
compensation for a single lost eye— 
goggles for several workers for the 
cost of ome trivial eye accident”? 
That’s good picture-building. 

Not forgotten, either, is the respon- 
sibility of selling AO goggles in par- 
ticular as well as eye-protection in 
general; there are plenty of good, solid 
facts in the copy, demonstrating com- 
petitive features of the product. We 
like the smashing layout, of course, 
and the headline which is a complete 
(In fact, 





selling message in itself. 
if you just see the head, the picture 
and the sig, you’re “in.”) Boston’s 
Sutherland-Abbott (no one individual 
in the agency would take the credit) 
gets the nod for this up-to-par ex- 
ample of a swell series. 

You know how certain names just 
suit certain folks. Like sometimes 
there’s a fellow named “Percival” who 
just looks “Percival”? Or a sweet lass 
called “Mary” who couldn’t be any- 
thing else but “Mary”? What we're 
driving at is—what could be more 
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ideal than “Barrelled Sunlight” for the 
name of a paint company whose chief 
stock-in-trade is mill white? Actu- 
ally that isn’t the company’s real name 
(it’s U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Com- 
pany), but “Barrelled Sunlight” is 
played up so prominently and is so 
fine in itself that most people in in- 
dustry think of it as the name of the 
company, too. 

Well, add to that name an adver- 
tising campaign built around a basic 
sales idea (or interrupting idea or war 
cry or what you will) like “Wall 
Jaundice,” which is a nasty, hypotheti- 
cal disease that turns white ceilings 
and floors yellow—and you have the 
makings of some advertising that is 
worth talking about. 

We've wanted to mention this cam- 


BARRELEDS SUNLIGHT 


paign before. Every month it holds 
its own. So it’s high time G. A. Don- 
ham of J. Walter Thompson Company 
received a healthy nod for his good 
work. 
@ The current page stacks up with 
the best of the series. There’s the 
“Barrelled Sunlight” slug beaming at 
the bottom of the page—plus the 
“Wall Jaundice” (the closest to an 
industrial Halitosis” we’ve seen yet) 
—plus three short paragraphs of “‘rea- 
son-why”—plus a convincing illustra- 
tion of a test proving how “Barrelled 
Sunlight” is the castor oil for “Wall 
Jaundice.” But, oh, that “Wall 
Jaundice,” smacko across the page in 
big, ragged lettering, the loveliest, 
sickliest yellow you ever saw! It 
makes you kinda sick just to look at 
the ad (which is certainly a novel 
form of praise). But what must it 
do to paint buyers? 

We like ads that are helpful, and 








we're sure there are too few of them. 
But there’s a good example of ap- 
plaudable copy and helpful informa- 
tion in the American Telephone page 
in the current architectural press. 
This is one of a series of problems 
proposed to architects on the proper 
planning of telephone arrangements— 
the idea, of course, being to sell more 
installations per house. Headline and 
copy are interest-pricking: “Mr. War- 
ren has bought this house. He wants 
to remodel it like this. How would 
you plan the telephone arrangements?” 
Then, after an introductory paragraph 
getting into the spirit of things, there 
come suggestions not only for the 
placement of outlets but also for plan- 
ning conduit or pipe from cellar to 
outlets to avoid exposed wiring. (This 
saves the company the expense of re- 
pairing service interruptions and saves 
the Warrens “worry about telephone 
inconvenience for years to come.”) 
A plug for “Architects’ and Builders’ 
Service” and a floor plan layout com- 
plete a workmanlike ad that, we sus- 
pect, does a better selling job than the 
thrilling story of telephone linesmen 
battling the elements the night of the 
Big Blizzard so somebody could get 
the news from Aix to Ghent. 

Of course, the telephone company 
is in a better position than most ad- 
vertisers; their product is a “must” 
and there’s no competition (the sig in 
the ad would hide a dime) ; neverthe- 
less, they can hope an architect here 
and there will be inspired to sneak in 
a few extra outlets just to pay for the 
ad. And the point is: could you de- 
vote some of your advertising to pure 
information instead of indulging in 
some of the self-praise of which the 
general run of industrial advertising 
consists? Anyway, congratulations to 
L. W. Coleman, Jr., of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., and to American Tel for 
having such a good ad-man on the job. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 
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1937—A Big Railway 


Buving Year 


The Annual Statistical Number— 


ACH year the Annual Statis- 

tical Number of the Rail- 
way Age provides manufacturers 
with the greatest single oppor- 
tunity of the year to present 
their railway sales messages to 
the entire railway industry. Be- 
cause of its wealth of statistical 
data, compiled at great cost, cov- 
ering the year’s railway activity 
—this big issue is referred to 
constantly throughout the year 
by important railway officers. 


The 1937 Annual Statistical 
Number comes at a time when 
the railway situation has shown 
the greatest improvement in six 
years ... at a time when rail- 
roads all over the country are 
seriously considering their 
equipment needs . . . and at a 
time when there is increased ac- 
tivity in every branch of the rail- 
way industry. Railway freight 


traffic, earnings and purchases 
this year are reaching the high- 
est levels since 1930, foretelling 
even greater activity in 1937. 
Heavier railway traffic is increas- 
ing the needs for materials and 
equipment, and greater earnings 
are providing the incentive for 
larger purchases. 


The Annual Statistical Number, 
the January 2, 1937, issue of the 
Railway Age provides an excep- 
tionally effective medium to start 
your campaign for bigger sales 
in the greater 1937 railway mar- 
ket. This issue is your outstand- 
ing opportunity of the year to 
influence buying decisions 
among railway executives, pur- 
chasing officers and department 
heads . . . for it is sought and 
used throughout the railway in- 
dustry as the authoritative rec- 
ord of railway activity. Each 
year, hundreds of extra copies 
are purchased by railways so 
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Your First Step Toward Greater 1937 Sales 


that this important issue will be 
available for continuous refer- 
ence throughout the year. The 
fact that Railway Age statistics 
are recognized as the standard 
authority the world over makes 
the Annual Statistical Number 
exceptionally valuable to every 
railroad in North America... 
and consequently to every manu- 
facturer who sells to railroads! 


Your advertisement in this issue 
will reach railway men when 
they are reviewing the progress 
of the past year and planning 
their activities for the new year, 
and consequently, a complete 
presentation of your products in 
this issue will exert a strong in- 
fluence in furthering your rail- 
way sales during 1937. 


Make your advertisement in the 
Annual Statistical Number your 
first step in a continuous 1937 
campaign to reach the railway 
men who authorize expenditures 
and who are responsible for 
purchases. Make your adver- 
tisement a complete sales story 
featuring all of your railway 
products. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from any 
of the Railway Age offices. 














105 West Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 
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By FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 


PUBLISHER, “AMERICAN EXPORTER" 


The Overseas Industrial Market 


@ NATIONALISM, which is the 
curse of exporters of finished manu- 
factures, is a friend to the exporter 
of industrial machinery, equipment 
and mechanical specialties. 

Let a manufacturer in New Zea- 
land, employing twenty men, ask for 
a higher tariff and he is apt to get it. 
Australia, with a population of six and 
a half million, has an industrial ca- 
pacity for twenty-five million people, 
I am told. 

World industrial production has re- 
covered faster than world trade. Thus 
at the beginning of summer, world 
industrial production was 104.5 per 
cent of the 1928 level. But inter- 
national trade was only 37.1 per cent 
of the 1928 level (Exports of Amer- 
ican finished manufactures are fifty 
per cent of the 1928 level). 

In other words, trade within coun- 
tries has recovered to a greater degree 
than This 


means more industrial equipment in 


trade between countries. 


each country, as well as more agricul- 
ture. 

Industrial countries are trying to 
raise their own food, and agricultural 
countries, like Russia, are trying to 


This 


produce their own merchandise. 





Part of the Chicago delegation gathered early for 


Waiting for the feast are H. W. 


Stoetzel, Republic Flow Meters Company; W. I. 
Brockson, Commercial Advertising Agency; H. D. 
Payne, Chicago Moulded Products Corporation; H. 
H. Simmons, Crane Co., and Howard W. Rose, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago. 


Over 600 attended 


urge of nationalism spells new export 
opportunities for American manufac- 
turers of machinery and _ industrial 
equipment. 

Industrial machinery exports this 
year will amount to approximately 
$156,000,000 compared with $55,- 
000,000 in 1933, an increase of nearly 
200 per cent. 

Nationalism in its more acute or 
belligerent form has created an actual 
shortage of certain types of machin- 
ery and of skilled workmen in Eng- 
land, one of our best customers and 
one of our chief competitors. Eng- 
land’s sudden decision to increase her 
armament has thrown the British ma- 
chinery industry out of step with 
world trade. This gives American 
manufacturers an accidental advan- 
tage just now. 

@ But it would be a 
imagine that the present opportuni- 
ties for exports of industrial machin- 
ery and equipment are entirely due 
to nationalism. This is only one rea- 
son. Another very important one is 
the desire of local manufacturers 
abroad to become more efficient. And 
in doing so naturally they look to this 
country—the world’s greatest labora- 
tory of industrial development—for 
equipment. And each local industrial- 
ist who brings in American equipment 
for his plant sets an example which 
his competitors are more or less forced 


mistake to 


to follow. 

So we have operating two diamet- 
rically opposite urges, each leading to 
the same result—an increased demand 
for American machinery and indus- 
trial equipment. On the one hand 
the urge to be self-contained and to 
be militarily strong, and on the other 
hand the urge of rugged individual- 
ism in these countries to be more 
efficient and to use the best American 
methods. 

Parenthetically the establishment of 
American branch factories abroad in- 
creases not when international trade 


falls off, but when international trade 
expands. 

Parenthetically again, as the for- 
merly exclusively agricultural coun- 
tries become industrialized their prod- 
ucts do not seem to enter into foreign 
trade. Russia’s purchases of Ameri- 
can machinery have been prodigious 
in recent years but Russian made 
goods are not exported to any notice- 
able extent. 

Brazil, as I saw for myself a few 
months ago, has built up a big indus- 
trial center in Sao Paulo but does little 
export business. Its textile plants, for 
example, prevent imports of Japanese 
cotton goods, but its neighbor, Ar- 
gentina’s purchases from Japan are 
sixty-eight per cent cotton goods. 


German competition in machinery 
is severe at present because of what 
virtually amounts to a twenty-five per 


cent subsidy to exporters. But this 
cannot last forever, and, in general, 
German manufacturers cannot afford 
the research and constant improve- 
ment which ours can. 


@ Just for example, the largest manu- 
facturer of household electric refrig- 
erators in Germany turns out 5,000 
jobs a year. But one plant in Detroit 
turns out 5,000 jobs in ten days. How 
can manufacturers of refrigerator 
parts, valves, etc., compete in research, 
or in price, with the Americans? Ger- 
many’s annual production of motor 
cars is equal to six weeks’ production 
in the United States. Her total for- 
eign sales of cars equal two weeks’ 
foreign sales of General Motors alone. 

There is really nothing mysterious 
about export business. Common sense 
and business acumen are better assets 
than book learning about foreign 
trade. 

The key to export success is the 
securing and proper sympathetic han- 
dling of good distributors in each for- 
eign market. The importer of ma- 
chinery and mechanical supplies 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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If you sell any of these products, POWER’s 


readers are among your most important buyers: 


Boiler Room — boilers, refractories 
oiler accessories, firing equipment 


etc 


Engine room engines 
generators, switchboords 


control, piping, refrigeration 


Miscellaneous power service equip 
ment and supplies—lubricants, pack 


ing, gaskets, small tools, goge glass 
es, boiler compound, woter-trcect 
ing supplies, piping, fittings, valves 
pipe-threading machines, pipe cov 
ering, reducing valves, building mo 
terials, paint, protective coctings 
coal, fuel oil and gus, purchased 
current, refrigeration supplies, air 
compressors, service woter pumps 
ond heaters, elevators, elevator rope 


ond repairs, welding equipment, 


lating or 


Heating, ventilating d air cond 
itetatiate) fans ndirect heating co 
Girect radiation, ragiotor air 
vacuum pumps, Ppipin 
nsulation, instruments and 
air coolers, air washers 
unit heaters, humidifiers 

inery, humidity instruments 


traps, low pressure heating 


Equipment used in trans 
application of power—motors 
control, transformers, speed 

ers, couplings (flexible), bel’ 
pulleys, variable-speed transmis 
V-belts, chain drives 

shafting, gearing, clutches 

ments and control, electric wire and 
cable, capacitors, switchinc 

ment, protective relays, switcht 


circuit-breakers, fuses, hose 
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How the Growth 
of a Job Built a 
Market for you 


{ Sixth of a series—Electricity } 


Specification of electrical equipment 
is a very important phase of the power 
man’s job. Why is made clear by a 
brief study of power’s early history. 


When electricity made its advent into 
the industrial picture, prime movers 
were already an integral part of the 
power plant. Electricity first added the 
problem of driving generators from 
these prime movers instead of taking 
mechanical power from them direct. 


Naturally, this problem became part 
of the power engineer’s job along with 
operating boilers, engines and their ac- 
cessories. Likewise, problems of dis- 
tributing electric power throughout the 
plant grew naturally outward from the 
generator. 


Electrification is one of the many 
parts of the power engineer’s job that 
POWER has covered fully for more 
than half a century. By serving all the 
engineering phases of his job as each 
has grown in importance, POWER has 
welded the leading power engineers of 
the country into a unified group, mak- 
ing them commercially accessible to 
manufacturers of a wide variety of in- 
dustrial equipment. And further, by 
contributing so greatly to their unity 
and broadness of function, POWER has 
vastly increased their buying influence 
individually. 

Thus have power engineers become 
the principal buyers of more than 200 
items of industrial equipment such as 
those listed at the left. 


And likewise have 250 leading power- 
equipment manufacturers come to rec- 
ognize POWER as the market place in 
which these products can be sold most 
profitably. 


For December — the issue providing 
you an effective means of selling the 
nation-wide market stimulated by the 
National Power Show and A.S.M.E. Con- 
vention: 

Front-of-book and color forms close 
November 14. 


Final black forms close November 18. 


330 W. 42nd St. PPQD WEAR New York, N. Y. 
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The program committee of the Technical Publicity Association, New York, 
makes a few notes in a short conference between sessions at the N.I.A.A. 
Philadelphia Convention. Left to right: Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation; 
Roger L. Wensley, G. M. Basford Company; W. L. Rickard, Rickard and Com- 
pany; and H. W. Clarke, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, all from New York 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 19] 


The Apparent Unfilled Market 


is being used to the utmost. Utility 
purchases must be multiplied by three 
to meet the minimum demand already 
in sight. If the utilities of this coun- 
try spent $600,000,000 a year the 
next four or five years, they still 
wouldn’t be even with themselves. 

The other industry that I wanted 

to speak about, which I don’t think 
we pay enough attention to, is the 
building industry. It isn’t difficult 
for me to convince myself that we 
are reaching another one of those turns 
in obsolescence which comes only once 
in fifty or a hundred years, and it is 
right upon us. The time is coming, 
or is here now, when householders are 
not satisfied with the present pattern 
of houses anywhere. They are going 
to insist upon complete and genuine 
air conditioning, upon acoustical 
treatment, different and more com- 
plete electrification, all: sorts of refine- 
ments that are available that will make 
the old house obsolete. 
@ A million family units may sound 
like a lot, but let’s remember this 
year we are only going to build 150,- 
000. So the house building business 
itself can increase seven times before 
we reach a normal production of 
homes in this country or rather of 
family units, which is completely 
without reference to the effect of ob- 
solescence on the homes that already 
exist. 

With one exception, there hasn’t 
been a single year since the depression 
started that we have come near build- 
ing in this country the normal reason- 
able total of public works. What we 
did was switch it from municipalities 
and states and drainage districts and 
other subordinate divisions of govern- 
ment to the federal government 
where it was conspicuous, it stuck out 
like a sore thumb and everybody saw 
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it and thought we were going crazy; 
we aren’t. As a matter of fact, four 
out of the last five years have been 
distinctly and decidedly subnormal in 
public works alone. That business is 
going back to the municipalities and 
states. In the normal course of 
events, the federal government ought 
to spend about a half billion dollars 
on building construction in public 
works, the rest of the country about 
three in that sort of construction. We 
are still below that. That is not tak- 
ing into account what this flood con- 
trol program may eventuate in or no 
end of other things. 
@ That disposes of two angles of 
building, commercial and industrial 
building away below par. In the mat- 
ter of factories we have done a fairly 
good job in adding to capacity where 
we needed it for obsolescence and in 
a few cases where a plant was just 
downright too small, but every day 
obsolescence goes further than it ever 
did before in putting plants out of 
business. We have a tremendous total 
of factory buildings in this country 
to accommodate ourselves to what we 
have discovered is new in the efficiency 
of producing goods, and so far as ho- 
tels and apartment buildings and that 
sort of building is concerned, we are 
practically dormant. It hasn’t started. 
I’m of the opinion right now, today, 
this month, we are just about to be- 
come conscious of that thing that we 
got ourselves conscious of universally 
during the war days, where there is a 
problem whether you can buy or not. 
I don’t mean to say that this week or 
this month we are going to have what 
we used to call a buyer’s market, but 
I think we are right on the edge of 
that turning point where the buyer 
is the anxious one instead of the seller. 
I think the most interesting slant 


on that is this: Next to a banker, | 
think a purchasing agent is probably 
the most practical and Godless and 
cold-blooded individual that I ever 
knew. They have been very cagey 
ever since this depression; they have 
been the smart boys; they never stuck 
their necks out more than twenty- 
four hours if they could help it. But 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents this last week sent out a 
special bulletin reporting a commit- 
tee of their association, saying that 
in most cases purchases for at least 
three months should be bought, on the 
average six months should be covered, 
many needs should be filled for nine 
months to a year. This advice was 
given upon the certainty that prices 
will stay at this level or rise higher 
and probably will go higher and upon 
the high probability that in many 
divisions of supplying industrial needs 
a question of delivery will soon be- 
come a serious problem. 

@ Now there is one factor that seems 
to me more than all others put to- 
gether assures us of a continued and 
substantial increase in business and 
particularly in capital goods. That 
is that I think more than other people 
—this is not very scientific, but some 
careful inquiry over a period of thirty 
or forty years convinces me of it— 
we swing with a pendulum of busi- 
ness. We are not as mercurial per- 
haps as the Latins. We may not be 
as phlegmatic as the Slavs, but some- 
how we get into step and go with the 
tide and move in long, gradual turns 
of business. Certainly we are in that 
trend today. Certainly it is going to 
take a lot of business, a lot of dis- 
illusionment, a lot of threats and wor- 
ries to stop the American people from 
continuing in this spirit of individual 
accomplishment. I think that’s a prom- 
ise and an assurance to all business. 


Walter H. Gebhart, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, shows the 
convention some of the forms he uses 
in planning complete market coverage 
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The amazing growth of the air 
conditioning industry has created 
a need for a central source through 
which the many requests for buy- 
ing information can be immedi- 
ately answered. To meet this need, 
the AIR CONDITIONING 
BLUE BOOK is announced. 


It will contain a complete clas- 





sified directory of manufacturers 
of all types of air conditioning 
equipment. Separate sections will 
list trade mames and addresses. 
Among other special features will 
be a technical reference section of 
more than 150 pages. 

The AIR CONDITIONING 
BLUE BOOK will be distributed 


in March of 1937 and annually 
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thereafter to dealers, contractors, 


A 


wholesalers, large industrial users, : 
designing engineers, consulting en- 
gineers and architects, gas and 
electric utilities and all others who 
directly or indirectly influence the 
sale of any type of air condition- 
ing equipment. In order to com- 


pletely blanket these lists, 17,000 





copies will be required, the largest 

circulation of any publication 

directly serving the air condition- 
ing field. 

Advertising forms for the 1937 

issue will close February Ist, 1937. 
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1900 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








AIR CONDITIONING 
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Major Markets Within a 


| Sugar 


No. of plants 
|Wage Earners. 


Single Major Market 





“Other 


Products” | Industries 


170) 4,134) 10. 
24,467) 37,612) 7.5 


Value of product..|$482,441,699/$292,516,933 11.70 


Data are mid-depression figures 


of the U.S. Census of Manufactures 





Some Manufacturers of Ink, 


» Roofing and Wallboard 


American Sugar Refining 
Company 

National Sugar Refining 
Company of N. J. 

Pennsylvania Sugar Co. 

California & Hawaiian 
Sugar. Refining Co. 

Western Sugar Refining Co. 

., International Printing Ink 

Company 

Charles Johnson & Co. 

American Printing Ink Co. 

General Printing Ink Co. 


Carter’s Ink Co. 

United States Gypsum Co. 
Barber Asphalt Company 
Certain-teed Products Co. 
Johns- Manville 

The Flintkote Co. 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
The Upson Company 

The Celotex Co. 
Masonite Corp. 

The Insulite Co. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


| PerCentof | 
| All Process | 


Up to the time it is packaged and becomes a food product 
sugar is just another one of those many things that chemic 
engineers produce. The relationship between chemical eng 
neering and food processing in the matter of sugar is the sam 
as the relationship between chemical engineering and text 
processing as regards rayon. Both are raw materials for othe 
industries. The American sugar industry is a good sized marke 
in its own name — yet it is a small part of the whole chemic 
engineering market (about 7%). 


Ink, roofing and wallboard typify that miscellaneous group 
chemical engineering products which are difficult to classi 
except as “other products” — products such as artifici 
leather, floor coverings, oilcloth, blackings, bluing, bone black 
candles, linoleum, fuel briquettes, graphite, paving materi 
matches, impregnated wood, ground minerals and earths, et 


Individually these markets are small, the largest making les 
than 50 million dollars’ worth of products a year. But as 
group they produce more than half the dollar volume of t 


sugar industry. 





HEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, EQUIP AND OPERATE THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES@PR¢ 
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INK, ROOFING 
& WALLBOARD 





Sugar and all these “other products” (which, incidentally, wind 
up our 1936 advertising tour of the different branches of the 
Process Industries) together account for less than 12% of the 
dollar output of the chemical engineering market (refer to 
table at the left). 












oroductm The entire market—that is the market served by Chem & Met 
hemicaal — Was rated by the U.S. Census of Manufactures in the low 
al engi Year of the depression as producing over six billion dollars 
re sam@g WOrth of products. What a market! 
| text And what a simple market to sell! A market tailor-made for 
or othe advertising because of the unifying influence of chemical engi- 
markea neers who use the same or similar equipment and processes 
1emica@™ (see partial list at the right) to produce so many different 

commodities. 
roup (@f A market that is ever active! A market that remained nearer 
classifi] 100% capacity during the depression than any other group of 
rtificia industries, due to never-ceasing research and development of 
> black new products. A market whose achievements attract to the 
teri biennial Chemical Exposition an attendance second only to 
hs, et] the automobile show. 
ng leq A market that should not be overlooked or taken indifferently 
it as @ ~when planning 1937 advertising schedules. 
of th 
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Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chem- 
ical Engineers in Producing 
Sugar and “Other Products” 





Materials Handling: * Conveyors, hoists. power and 
hand trucks, bins, scales, bags, barrels, packing equip- 


ment, skids. 


Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping, valves, fittings. 


compressors, fans, blowers, ventilators, tanks. 


Disintegration: Crushers. grinders, pulverizers, rolls, 
shredders, sprayers. 


Mixing: Tumbling barrels, screw mixers, rolls, knead- 


ers, turbine, paddle and propeller mixers. 


Heat Transfer: Kilns, furnaces, heat exchangers. con- 


densers, spray ponds. 


Refrigeration: Compressors, brine coolers, air wash- 


ers, insulation, air conditioning systems. 


Mechanical Separation: Solution tanks. crystal- 


lizers, screens, filters, dust collectors, centrifugals. 
Vaporization: Evaporators, vacuum pans, dryers. 


Forming: Hydraulic and screw presses, extruding 


machines, coating machines, tipping machines, rolls. 


CHEMICAL 


& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 


Published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Many round-table discussions spotted the N.I.A.A. Philadelphia conference. This one was 
interrupted long enough to record its participants, including, seated left to right: Theo- 
dore Marvin, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del.; W. |. Brockson, Commercial 
Advertising Agency, Chicago; O. C. Holleran, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles M. Reesey, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; J. H. Waxman, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company; Roger Wensley, G. M. Basford Company, New York; 
Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company, Chicago; James R. Kearney, Jr., J. R. Kearney Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis; Walter S. Fogg, Industrial Marketing Counsellor, Philadelphia; Howard F. 
Barrows, Austin-Western Road Machinery Company, Aurora, Ill. Standing: Stuart 6. 
Phillips, The Dole Valve Company, Chicago; F. 6. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee; James Chirurg and George A. Frye, James T. Chirurg Company, Boston; 
Charles F. Kistenmacher and Harry J. Fey, J. R. Kearney Corporation; Allan Brown, Bake- 
lite Corporation, New York; and D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox Company, Blawnox, Pa. 

















[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 18] 


N.1.A.A. Philadelphia Conference 


successfully promoted acceptance for 
the services of its art department by 
redesigning all of the company’s sta- 
tionery, invoices, cards, forms, trucks 
and other things which get public at- 
tention, thus reflecting the ability of 
the department to handle effectively 
a design problem. He said advertising 
should first attract attention, then ex- 
press one particular thought, be brief 
and emphasize one point particularly 
true of the company being promoted. 
Too much advertising, he believes, 
deals in generalities which might be 
applied to any product. 
@ Walter H. Gebhart, manager of 
sales, Industrial Division, Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, ex- 
plained the sales control system of his 
company and exhibited forms used in 
the work. The talk closely followed 
his series of three articles which re- 
cently appeared in these columns. 
Mr. Gebhart stressed the importance 
of codrdinating all advertising and mar- 
keting activities and pointed out how 
careful analysis of the objective will 
enable the sales manager to get com- 
plete coverage of territories with min- 
imum personnel, traveling and expense. 
“Complete coverage, increased sales, 
control of sales costs and selective sell- 
ing can be accomplished if we will 
stop planning by convenience, travel- 
ing by the grasshopper route and ad- 
vertising to cover a page and be in the 
swim,” he declared. 
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The physical aspect of industrial ad- 
vertising material was given attention 
at the Wednesday morning session. 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, of the execu- 
tive staff of American Type Founders, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., opened the sym- 
posium with his talk on “Make It 
Look Different.” 

Mr. Heitkamp displayed a group of 
printed pieces showing how each would 
appear set in various modern type 
faces, thus illustrating that individual- 
ity may be built into advertising ma- 
terial with type alone if necessary. As 
to the best type to use for a particular 
job in question, Mr. Heitkamp suggest- 
ed that, in general, heavy type may be 
used to convey importance, while me- 
dium weight type is best for legibility 
and light type for professions, food 
products and sundries. 

@ “What’s New in Reproduction 
Processes?” was presented by Louis T. 
Benedict, The Phototype Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia. He spoke for 
a better understanding of printing and 


‘engraving possibilities and their cor- 


rect and most effective application. 
Good illustrations are next to showing 
the actual product, he asserted. 
Paper manufacturers have been espe- 
cially busy during the last few years 
developing new papers and finishes for 
advertising, according to Robert C. 
Fay, sales manager, A. M. Collins 
Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia. He compared the cover of a 


booklet to show windows of retail es- 
tablishments which attract attention 
of the passer-by and lure him inside 
the store. 

The inside pages are the sales coun- 
ters, he said, and should be made to 
present the goods in the most attrac- 
tive and forceful manner. For this 
purpose he suggested the new tone- 
coated papers and new colors which 
have been introduced for established 
types of papers. He recommended 
more consideration be given to the 
psychological effect of color when se- 
lecting paper for an advertising piece. 
For industrial goods he suggested 
brown, gray, and dark green as exam- 
ples. Yellow, he said, would be a good 
color for jobber catalogs because the 
color stimulates enthusiasm and activ- 
ity for the line. 


@ Mr. Fay cautioned against the use 
of cheap papers for letterheads. They 
should never be of poorer grade than 
that used by the person addressed, but 
instead should reflect the character 
and quality of the products offered by 
the manufacturer. He suggested col- 
ored paper for business stationery as 2 
mark of identification and individual- 
ity. Above all, he asserted, it must be 
remembered that printed sales mate- 
rial must compete with personal sell- 





Six of the seven women delegates at- 
tending the N.I.A.A. Philadelphia 
conference. Standing, left to right: 
Miss G. V. Corbett, Driver-Harris 
Company, New York; Mrs. Mabel P. 
Hanford, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., New York; and Irene 
Joanna Dennery, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Seated, left 
to right: Nan M. Collins, Roland G. 
E. Ullman Organization; Frances M. 
Suarez, Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, and Mrs. Pauline B. Peters, Lin- 
coln Roden, Inc., all of Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Peters was chairman, Ladies’ 
Hospitality Committee. 
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A group of the judges on their inspection tour of 
the panels: Howard A. Hoffer, United States Pipe 
& Foundry Company, Philadelphia; A. N. Dingee, 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia; 
S. H. Yorks, Bethlehem Steel Company; and J. F. 
Apsey, Jr., Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md. 
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ing and therefore should reflect per- 
sonalities. 

Among resolutions passed at the an- 
nual meeting of the association was 
one to the Department of Commerce 
repeating the organization’s request 
that all possible be done to effect pub- 
lication of the Market Data Hand 
Book. The issuance of this volume 
is being delayed for lack of appropria- 
tion. 

The program book for the conven- 
tion was designed, created and do- 
nated by the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany Press. It was a striking piece of 
modern graphic arts with the cover 





41,000 PLUS... 
“ANSWERS” WANTED 


More than 41,000 active plant operating men have re- 
quested regular monthly receipt of Industrial Equip- 
ment News for one primary purpose, viz: 


TO CHECK IT EACH MONTH FOR ANSWERS 


TO THEIR CURRENT PLANT OPERATING 
AND PRODUCTION PROBLEMS. 





On that basis Industrial Equipment News performs an 
original and exclusive service and has fully established 
itself as the only monthly publishing service specifically 
edited and designed for CURRENT BUYING REFER.- 


ENCE USE. 

The advantages to IEN advertisers of that sort of reader 
acceptance and use are quite obvious. 

You can offer plant men your “ANSWER” for only $79 
to $85 a month . . . ask for the “IEN PLAN” which 


tells how. 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS - 461 8th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








protected with a lacquer made with 
Hercules Nitrocellulose. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is indebted 
to John Ora, Mill Supplies, for the 
candid camera views of the conven- 
tion activities reproduced in this issue. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 26] 


Better Advertising 


pair of glasses. Apply this same fair 
discernment to research and maybe 
you can throw away your glasses. I 
am not inferring that you are cock- 
eyed now—but some of the facts you 
get are. Indicate your willingness to 
pay for a survey of your market and 
media and you will find many pub- 
lishers and agencies glad to codperate 
enthusiastically. 

As business gets better, advertising 
and sales managers begin to come into 
their own. In the past few years, 
when business has been bad and mar- 
kets have been disappearing, the sales- 
man and the promoter hasn’t been 
very popular, because with markets 
limited he has often been a spender 
and not a producer. - The fair-haired 
boy in every company has been the 
comptroller, or the score-keeper, who 
knew how to reduce expenses, chisel 
everything down to the last nickel, 
and heroically economize your busi- 
ness to a profit. 

@ But thank God, those days are over. 
The fellow that says “No” too often 
today to a courageous plan of promo- 
tion, designed to capture a new mar- 
ket, is wrong ninety per cent of the 
time. In the past he’s been right— 
hence his popularity. But now things 
are different. Expenses, of course, 
must still be watched, but the fellow 
who relies on hindsight rather than 
foresight is becoming unpopular and 
increasingly weak as a business force. 

Score keepers are, of course, neces- 
sary, because somebody’s got to keep 
the record—but players are more im- 
portant. After all he’s the fellow that 
really gives the score keeper a job. 

With new markets opening up and 
business improving, advertising and 
sales promotion men can look ahead 
and plan new ways to get new busi- 
ness. If you are foresighted and 
courageous and have the strength of 
your convictions you will become in- 
creasingly valuable to your company. 
So, if economics have given you an 
inferiority complex in the past—toss 
it off! Now is the time to expand 
yourself—your budget, your results. 
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Four Significant F acts— 


Behind these four facts lies a story of most 
unsual service to these chemical process indus- 
tries. It is a story you will want to investigate 
carefully as you plan your 1937 budget. To 
make a record like this, a publication must be 
giving its readers something they can’t get any- 
where else. Let us show you what we are doing 
for these chemical process industries. 


1. Unique Editorial Service 





89% Subscription Renewal 


Circulation Leadership 


16,191 Net Paid ABC 








These process industries make their plans far 
ahead of time. Begin your advertising cam- 
paign at once, if you can, in order to get -in on 
the ground floor of new projects. Your sales 
message in INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEER- 
ING CHEMISTRY will reach the men who 
plan and develop these new projects as well as 
the engineers and plant officials who see them 
through to tonnage production. 


DECEMBER ISSUE FORMS CLOSE 
NOVEMBER 15th 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


332 WEST 42nd STREET 1133 LEADER BLDG. 310 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 580 MARKET STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


Mobilizing Forces of Business 


great importance to your companies 
and mine—in fact, I might say that, 
today, it is of greater importance than 
the product story, for if the goose 
that lays the golden egg is destroyed, 
there will be no eggs. 

@ Those of us who took an active 
part in the publicity programs at 
Washington during the war remember 
how effectively advertising was used 
to sell Liberty Bonds and War Savings 


Stamps. It was then suggested that 


every advertisement carry a bit of 
space to promote the sale of bonds 
and help win the war. What we did 
for Liberty Loans we can now do for 
the cause of industry. We can set 
off a part of our advertisements to 
shoot facts into the public conscious- 
ness. A little planning and layout 
will preserve the effectiveness of our 
product advertising and yet at the 
same time keep firing economic facts 
from every page in an endless stream. 


"l SAY, a loose-leaf catalog 
will do it, and. nothing else will.. 


“We need sustained sales on new items. We've got to have closer 
contact with important customers between salesmen’s calls. Our 
marginal accounts should produce more volume. I want to see 
a substantial reduction in overhead for unnecessary correspond- 
ence, telephoning, and wiring about obsolete items and prices. 
And I know we can accomplish all these things with lower 
catalog cost per customer per year, by installing the Heinn loose- 


leaf system” . 


. . If you are thinking along these lines, send 


your old catalog, with a letter describing its distribution, to 
Heinn for free analysis and recommendation. THE HEINN 
COMPANY, Dept. 1276, 326 W. 
Florida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


IN 


AuKe® 


BINDERS 


mit 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


America’s leading manufacturers of 
salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, Seattle, St. Louis 


Or, better still, if every one of us 

would agree to limit his 7 x 10 adver- 
tisements to, say, 7 x 9 inches and tell 
the publishers that this strip left at 
the bottom of the page is our contri- 
bution to be used specifically to print 
these economic facts month after 
month, we might set in motion a new 
mechanism to spread true facts about 
business—about employment— 
about the interdependence of the citi- 
zen and industrial prosperity. It would 
be a simple thing to do and yet how 
effective! 
@ Can you imagine the result of this 
barrage of economic truths, set in uni- 
form type style and blazing away un- 
der our advertisements each month? 
It could easily set our business paper 
advertising pages aflame with new in- 
terest, especially when you realize that 
these publications reach the plant su- 
perintendents, foremen, and others 
who are in daily contact with men at 
work. Give the people facts and we 
won’t have to worry about agitators. 

Further, as industrial advertising 
men we might present a resolution to 
the powerful group of national ad- 
vertisers, the Association of National 
Advertisers, who help sell food, cloth- 
ing, cosmetics, and other consumer 
goods, suggesting some such plan for 
general advertising. They have as much 
at stake as we have, because they are 
all a part of business. Agencies, too, 
might help by carrying the idea to 
their clients. 

There can be no compromise on 
public enlightenment in regard to the 
problems of business. The record 
shows American industry stands for 
constant and consistent higher stan- 
dards of living. In this way alone can 
America hope to progress. The fight 
must go on and on. 





Changes in Milwaukee 


Woods Sanford has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, to join the sales staff of 
the Chain Belt Company. He is succeeded 
by Edward Slackford, for ten years en- 
gaged in industrial advertising in both 
manufacturing and agency work. Mr. 
Slackford at one time was connected with 
the Marion Steam Shovel Company. 


Weaver Has New Post 


Leon H. A. Weaver has joined the sales 
and advertising department of the Green 
Fuel Economizer Company, Inc., Beacon, 
N. Y. He was formerly publicity manager 
of Superheater Company, New York. 


Wetter Appoints Tyson 

The Wetter Numbering Machine Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, has appointed O. S. Ty- 
son & Co., Inc., New York. Printing trade 
publications and direct mail will be used. 
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Telling the Story 
of American Industry 


@ PROBABLY no suggestion made at the Phil- 
adelphia convention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association registered with more 
evident effect than that of Bennett Chapple, 
vice-president of Armco, who urged that indus- 
trial advertisers devote attention to the impor- 
tant task of selling industry to America. 

The distinguished past president of the 
N.LA.A., whose fame as an advertiser is equalled 
only by his reputation in the field of public 
relations, pointed out that the forces of radical- 
ism are at work in this country, and that indus- 
try has been too long silent in its own defense. 
He urged that in addition to such broad cam- 
paigns as those of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, individual advertisers devote 
at least a part of their copy to the basic facts 
regarding the part that industry has played and 
is playing in making this the best country in the 
world to live in. 

The enthusiasm with which his remarks were 
received, and the comments made regarding the 
experiences of such companies as Allis-Chalmers, 
which found a real avenue to the interest of its 
workers, their families and the community in 
an open house which attracted thousands of vis- 
itors in a single day, demonstrated that his ideas 
coincide with those of others who have given 
study to this problem. Mr. Chapple, as usual, 
hit upon a subject which needed only his elo- 
quent and vigorous expression to win concrete 
support and acceptance. 

The facts are well known. Our industry, by 
making more goods cheaper, and by sharing the 
increased output of modern machines with 
workers and consumers, has shortened working 
hours, increased wages, lowered the prices of 
manufactured products, and put the possession 
and enjoyment of the products of industry with- 
in the reach of the great masses of the popula- 
tion. This process is going on at present, just 
as it has ever since modern industry began, and 
everybody is getting the benefit. Yet the cry 
is being raised that industry has failed to do its 
part in distributing the products of our machine 
civilization. 

No one contends that an ideal situation ex- 
ists. It is true, as the Brookings Institution has 
pointed out, that the chief trouble with capital- 
ism is the capitalists. Yet enlightened self-in- 
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terest is pointing the way clearly toward the 
adoption of a policy of giving customers and 
employes, as well as stockholders and investors, 
the benefits of the economies of efficient manu- 
facturing. 

The contributions which industry has made 
and is making to the individual workers in each 
plant, to the community in which manufactur- 
ing is carried on, and to the nation at large can 
be dramatized in vivid and impressive style. 
Here is an opportunity for advertising execu- 
tives to undertake a big selling job, and to use 
the facilities they have created for selling prod- 
ucts in the still greater task of selling the nation 
on the basic idea that industry is constantly 
creating new wealth in which the whole country 
is sharing. 


Better Market 
Research Is Needed 
® NOT only good advertising but good selling 


is based on careful definition of markets. The 
broad outlines of major industrial markets are 
well defined through census and other available 
industrial statistics, but for each manufacturer 
these figures need refinement and interpretation 
in terms of his own operations. Thus the gen- 
eral picture must be supplemented with addi- 
tional information which will show the special 
variations which exist in the market for a given 
line of goods or a particular product. 

Too much industrial marketing at present is 
based upon lack of information of this kind. 
The general information about markets avail- 
able to all is not sufficiently amplified and ex- 
tended through special market studies which 
will illumine the areas not made clear through 
the data already at hand. The latter represent a 
sound basis for the initial attack, but they do 
not include, as a rule, enough information per- 
taining directly to the marketing problems of 
the individual manufacturer to represent the 
last word in market research. 

How much are you spending in studying the 
markets from which your sales are to come? A 
wise investment of a reasonable amount in this 
field will in most cases make all other advertis- 
ing, promotion and selling activities more re- 
sultful. It will give to advertising a sharply 
defined objective, and it will provide the sales 
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department with a sound basis for control of its 
operations. 

Manufacturers who appreciate the fact that 
increased competition and sales costs demand 
greater knowledge of markets realize that they 
cannot control sales costs and sales volume with- 
out knowing more about the markets they are 
developing. Even such a primary problem as 
how many salesmen to employ cannot be an- 
swered intelligently unless adequate information 
is available regarding the number, size and loca- 
tion of possible customers, along with data re- 
garding their buying habits and preferences. 

It may, therefore, be suggested without quali- 
fication that a larger part of the sales budget 
be allocated to market studies as a means of 
insuring better use of personal selling efforts 
and of advertising funds. The greater knowl- 
edge thus placed at the disposal of sales and ad- 
vertising departments will give their efforts bet- 
ter direction, will avoid a great deal of waste 
and will permit a much larger degree of sales 
control to be exercised. 


New Industrial 
Materials from the Farm 
@® INDUSTRIAL executives who realize that 


directly or indirectly agriculture consumes a 
large part of the products of industry, and that 
the farmer is really operating a factory which 
requires machinery and maintenance very simi- 
lar to the requirements of a manufacturing 
plant, are more than ordinarily sympathetic with 
the efforts which are being made by many or- 
ganizations to put farming on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis. 

The tendency of farmers to produce a nar- 
row range of products, the market for many 
of which has declined sharply in recent years, 
has created surpluses which cannot be absorbed 
even by export. In fact, many markets abroad 
are no longer available because those countries 
are now producing their own crops instead of 
importing from the United States and other 
countries. Thus the American farmer is con- 
fronted with the task of diversifying his output 
and producing more things which are needed. 

The Farm Chemurgic Council is one of the 
organizations which are studying the possibili- 
ties of new types of farm production. The 
application of chemical processes to many of 
the ordinary products of the soil can convert 
them from unwanted to usable materials, thus 
supplying the needs of industry and giving the 
farmer a cash income which is sure to be con- 
verted into the products of American manufac- 
turers. 

Henry Ford, who has done considerable pio- 
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neering in presenting the idea that the farmer 
should not regard himself as compelled to fol- 
low old methods of production merely because 
they were successful a generation or two ago, 
is lending his support and interest to the work 
of the Farm Chemurgic Council. Money for its 
researches is being supplied, we are told, by the 
Chemical Foundation. By the practical studies 
which it is making, it is entirely possible that the 
farmer will be given a simple and practical for- 
mula for the production of new and usable 
products, some of which he may convert on his 
own farm, or in codperation with his neigh- 
bors, into materials which industry wants and 
needs, and may at present be importing. 

The soy bean is offered as one of the new 
crops for which the chemical industry has devel- 
oped many new and important applications. A 
tremendous increase in the production of soy 
beans has followed the recognition of its use- 
fulness in many forms and in many fields. Land 
which formerly was used for the production of 
staple farm products, of which too much was 
already being raised, is now devoted to soy beans, 
thus laying the foundation for a new industry in 
the United States. 

Industry can work more closely with farming 
to its own advantage as well as that of agricul- 
ture. The result should be greater prosperity 
for farmers, and a better market for manufac- 
turers. 


Opportunities for 
Advertising Managers 


@ There may have been a time when industrial 
advertising managers considered their opportuni- 
ties limited. If so, that time has gone. Today’s 
situation gives ‘the advertising executive almost 
unlimited opportunities’ for service of his com- 
pany and of industry, and hence of the country 
as a whole. Under those conditions his own op- 
portunities for development and advancement 
are obvious. 

Many important executives of companies sell- 
ing industrial products started in the advertising 
department. There they developed a correct 
view of the business as a whole, a broad under- 
standing of marketing operations in relation to 
design, production, sales and finance. They 
learned to look ahead, to study sales opportuni- 
ties and to correlate promotional with other mar- 
keting activities. They fitted themselves for the 
larger opportunities which later presented them- 
selves. 

Today’s opportunities, more than ever before, 
belong to the man who is marketing-minded and 
marketing-trained. 
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Biggest Buy 
in Industria 


Usedby the Key 
Men Who Control 


Specifications and 
Purchases 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


Use of Market Research 


Much could also be said about fech- 
nique in preparing questionnaires and 
in interviewing. Several principles 
stand out, however, as of sufficient 
importance to mention. 

1, Since the purpose of a ques- 
tionnaire is to enable the analyst to 
measure his result statistically rather 
than merely to get an impression, it 
is necessary while preparing the ques- 
tionnaire to foresee the interpretation 
procedure which must follow. 

2. It is important to test every- 
thing. Testing in market research is 
easier than in advertising because the 
result is measurable. Test all phases 
of the questionnaire, of the lists, of 
the mechanics of mailing, and of the 
channels of information. We try to 
run at least one test with every mail- 
ing, and pre-test all major studies. 
In an investigation on a plastics prod- 
uct, tests showed us how to increase 
our returns by fifty per cent. 

3. Questions involving psychology 
must be handled in a manner differ- 
ent from that followed in questions of 
economics. It is not possible to de- 
pend upon replies to “why” questions, 
because the replies are likely to be 
rationalizations rather than real rea- 
sons. In other cases, people will give 
an answer that they think you will 
accept, or a reason that they think 
you wish. 

4, In the questionnaire, don’t use 
a check list if it is a part of the an- 
swer. If the check list is a part of 
the question, it is all right. In other 
words, do nothing whatever to influ- 
ence the answers. 

The next step is analyzing and in- 
terpreting the facts. Each fact must 
be considered in relation to every other 
fact, and psychological factors, as has 


been said before, must be treated sepa- 
rately. Part of the problem is solved 
if you have a mathematician on your 
staff. He can tell whether the data 
are homogeneous, whether there is an 
adequate sample, and whether the re- 
sults of your tests are statistically sig- 
nificant. 

As an example of analysis: In a 
recent study of the market for one 
of our products sold to railroads it 
was discovered that an almost per- 
fect index existed in the number of 
memberships each railroad held in the 
Railway Signal Association. 

Two of our men have just com- 
pleted 250 interviews in Cleveland, 
Dayton, and Toledo. Among the 
things they discovered was that cus- 
tomers do not like the smell of one of 
our products. We did not know that 
this product had a smell. 

The last step is Determining the 
Most Profitable Course of Action. 

This is a job for management, and 
united, aggressive action is most likely 
to result when decisions are based on 
facts. 

In using these facts, we do not ask 
that anyone agree with us—but 
merely agree with the truth. 

What, you ask, are the results? 
Our studies may be classified as fol- 
lows in this regard: 

l. Results intangible and difficult 
to measure. 

2. Studies that help to save money. 

3. Studies that have helped to 
make money. 

We should not leave this subject 
without mention of unsuccessful mar- 
ket research. Market research would 
take, very properly, a more important 
place in industrial marketing, and 
there would be less unsuccessful re- 


The luncheon on Tuesday was a high spot of entertainment for the women 
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search, if two things could be accom- 
plished: 

1, Greater success on the part of 
market analysts in fitting themselves 
into their own organizations. Many 
market research organizations are held 
back for this reason alone. We have 
found this procedure helpful: Every 
time we make a mistake, we write it 
down; the list is, to be sure, a long 
one. The items on this list are ar- 
ranged in sequence, and, as an analyst 
makes a study, he checks off the items. 
One item on the list is this: When we 
are asked if we will make a market 
survey we do not say, “Yes,” as would 
be natural; we say, “No, we will not 
do it, but we will help you make a 
survey.” Then we explain that we 
will lend to the department interested 
a man who is frained in market re- 
search technique, a man who will help 
make the study. 

2. Another thing to be accom- 
plished is to convince executives that 
special training is required for the 
handling of market research work. 
Why is it that the advertising mana- 
ger who complains the most about the 
interference of his non-advertising- 
trained superiors is probably the one 
who assigns a market study to one of 
his copy writers who thinks that all 
a market survey requires is a wad of 
questionnaires and a pair of strong 
arches? 

Let us all work to put trained men 
to work in market research; men who 
have the ability to analyze the facts, 
the imagination to help in making 
plans for using the facts, and the ini- 
tiative to act on the plan. He will be 
the Triple Threat Man in Business, and 
he will show you how to make a mar- 
ket study much better than I can tell 
you. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Overseas Market 


should be treated as a partner, so far 
as possible. He has a keen knowledge 
of the market and of local condi- 
tions, and a standing in his commu- 
nity. 

But merely appointing distributors 
is not enough. Because foreign busi- 
ness is not as highly specialized as 
here, merchants abroad handle a far 
wider range of equipment than would 
be the case here. 

It is by no means unusual in South 
America, for example, to find import- 


























































Forms Close December 15 


1937, a record breaker! Next year promises to be the sales 
opportunity, par excellence, for those who manufacture equip- 
ment used in any phase of commercial and industrial air 


conditioning, piping or heating. 





Therefore, never a time so opportune as NOW for you to start 
an aggressive advertising campaign. And ONE paper does the 
job! For HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITiON|NG counts among 
its subscriber audience the KEY MEN who control the majority of 
all purchases. : 





Start your campaign with a wallop by using adequate space in 
the January issue—the Annual Directory Number. 


The January issue, aside from regular editorial content, will 
carry an accurate up-to-the-minute BUYING GUIDE—listing all 
manufacturers, all products, and all trade names in the heating, 
piping and air conditioning field. 


Throughout the next twelve months, here is an issue which 
engineers and contractors will use time and again when writing 
specifications and letting contracts. Advertising in this issue 
will have sustained selling power from January through December. 





For best position, reserve space NOW. No advance in rates!— 
‘longer’ coverage for the same money! 
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ers of heavy machinery also import- 
ing automobiles, trucks and even ra- 
dios. So your name should be con- 
stantly kept before your industry, as 
well as before sub-distributors up 
country of your agents or distribu- 
tors. One never knows when an in- 
quiry will come into the market. 

@ The right kind of overseas distrib- 
utor is worth his weight in gold, but, 
on the other hand, the relation, like 
matrimony, is not to be entered into 
lightly. It is better to keep a market 
open than to hand it over to the first 
applicant or to force it on some half- 
hearted importer. Once an agency has 
been established, a certain amount of 
tactful patience is often called for. 
Importers object to too many follow 
up letters, especially, as is often the 
case, when they betray an utter igno- 
rance of the tremendous distances or 
other characteristics of the market. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


While increased industrialization 
abroad limits the scope, to some ex- 
tent, of manufacturers of finished 
goods, nevertheless the picture is by 
no means a dark one for them. 

For the fact is that the world is 
coming out of the depression and in- 
creasing its trade once more in terms 
of gold values. This has been going 
on now for nearly two years and de- 
spite political problems it seems to be 
gaining momentum. 

So we have a situation where, in a 
period of increasing industrialization 
abroad, nevertheless exports of Ameri- 
can finished manufactures have 
doubled since 1933. They are now run- 
ning to over a billion dollars a year 
and are back to 1931 levels. 

In short, both industrial machinery 
exports and finished manufactures ex- 
ports are increasing simultaneously. 


General Electric Company 


with prospects more effective and re- 
sultful. These dramatizations, which 
are scheduled among the district of- 
fices on a typical theatrical tour, are 
produced by members of the publicity 
department, who write the skits, de- 
sign and create the stage props. 

@ Market research plays an important 
part in marketing General Electric ap- 
paratus. The market research division 
is concerned primarily with the collec- 
tion and interpretation of facts on 
markets for and on marketing prob- 
lems related to all lines of electric 
apparatus and supplies. 

In General Electric Company one 
of the principal contributions of mar- 
ket research is helping to select, from 
the hundreds of new products suggest- 
ed, those particular ones for which 
there is an adequate market. The 
company is constantly doing a great 
deal of work in its laboratories and en- 
gineering departments in the develop- 
ment of new products and market re- 
search has made certain significant 
contributions toward the solution of 
marketing problems thereby created. 

Market research is also used to de- 
termine the best markets for estab- 
lished products. It therefore helps to 
direct this company’s sales promotion 
and sales activities toward those fields 


where the market can be developed ef - 
fectively. 

A third way in which market re- 
search is helping is in discovering par- 
ticular features that customers con- 
sider most desirable in a product. 

Market studies conducted by the 
market research division may be classi- 
fied generally as follows: 

1, Srupres oF INpivipvat Prop- 
ucts: Individual product studies are 
either (a) studies for proposed G-E 
products, wholly or partially in the 
“idea” stage, or (b) studies for G-E 
products now on the market. 

Market investigations for proposed 
products are conducted to collect facts 
which will help answer such questions 
as: If G-E markets the product, is it 
likely to be a profitable venture? What 
design features of the product would 
most strongly appeal to prospective 
buyers? What type of sales organ- 
ization or sales channel should be used 
to reach each market for the product? 
@ Market studies for existing products 
are made to obtain the facts necessary 
to answer such questions as: Where 
can sales of the product be increased 
—to what industries, or to what classes 
of individuals? In what amounts? In 
what territories? What features of 
the product may be profitably added 
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or omitted? How may each applica- 
tion of the product be promoted to 
best advantage? Are present efforts 
being directed toward the most prof- 
itable markets? What are the accepted 
sales channels and buying practices? 
What are the major buying motives of 
each market for this product? 


2. Srupies oF SELECTED INDus- 
TRiES: Market investigations of select- 
ed industries (lumber, coal, steel, etc.) 
are made to determine, for each indus- 
try: How large a market does this in- 
dustry represent for each line of G-E 
apparatus products? What propor- 
tion of this business is G-E obtaining? 
Who are the largest buyers in this in- 
dustry? What are the “buying sea- 
sons” for each product? 


3. Srupres oF TERRITORIES: In 
such studies facts are obtained on the 
business available in selected areas and 
on such matters as the effectiveness of 
G-E sales methods in the territory 


studied. 


4. Srupres oF MARKETING METH- 

ops: At times, studies are made to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of 
various marketing and advertising 
methods, not only territorially but na- 
tionally. 
@ For each market study, specific ob- 
jectives and procedure are carefully 
determined. Common practice, par- 
ticularly in the case of surveys for new 
products, is to start with a preliminary 
study of the market. The preliminary 
survey seeks to obtain all pertinent 
data readily available and if the find- 
ings of the preliminary survey are fa- 
vorable, or are not conclusive, a more 
comprehensive study is undertaken, in- 
cluding field investigations for the col- 
lection of data first-hand from pros- 
pective customers. 


It might be said, in general, that 
the G-E market research division 
serves many of the G-E commercial 
departments as a “sales laboratory” in 


a manner somewhat parallel to the as- 
sistance given to engineering and man- 
ufacturing departments by the G-E 
research laboratories. 


Thus we see, as much as space will 
\permit, how the apparatus depart- 
ments of General Electric are organ- 
ized and how they tie in with one 
another to assure proper planning and 
coérdination in connection with all 
functions related to G-E marketing ac- 
tivities. 
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Residential air conditioning, warm air heating and sheet 
metal — another great volume market in 1937! If you build 
equipment adaptable to this field, you need the selling 
power of AMERICAN ARTISAN now — and from now on. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN is a working tool of the progressive, 
financially-sound warm air heating, air conditioning and sheet 
metal dealers. It reaches the “cream of the dealer crop.” 





Get your 1937 Campaign off to a flying start by using domi- 
nant space in the January issue—the Annual Directory Number. 


This Annual Directory Number is the accepted Buying Guide 
—used throughout the year by the KEY dealers, contractors, 
wholesalers and manufacturers right at the time when they 
are about to purchase. It answers the questions, “Who makes 
it?” and “Where are they located?” — the orly authoritative 
Buying Guide serving the residential field. 








Not often do advertisers get such a “break” as in the 
January AMERICAN ARTISAN, for our same low rates apply. 
Use catalog type copy—show your entire line. Make space 
reservation today! 














NLA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 








Advertisers Association to consider 
Chicago for the 1937 conference. 
The E.A.A. has been assured coépera- 
tion of the St. Louis and Milwaukee 
chapters in the event it is given the 
convention. 


Chicago Asks for 

1937 Conference 
Engineering Advertisers Associa- 

tion, Chicago, has requested the board 

of directors of the National Industrial 


1937’s BIGGEST SPURT... 
in the BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The biggest sales opportunity of 1937 will be open to manufacturers 
of materials and equipment for the building industry. 


The greatest structural clay products market in the last five years and 
the most advanced ceramic industry since 1929 are the records for 
1936. They are only signs of what is to come. 


To meet the building shortage and to keep pace with normal require- 
ments, the building industry’s opportunity for expansion is greater 
than any other. 


You can activate the buying power of the structural clay products 
and ceramic industries . . . you can point their purchases to your 
products . . . only in proportion to the potency of your coverage of 
those who are responsible for buying. 


For complete penetration of this buying force we give you BRICK & 
CLAY RECORD . .. CERAMIC INDUSTRY .. . and another “must” 
on every 1937 advertising schedule, CERAMIC DATA BOOK, whose 
business stimulating pages are referred to the year ’round by the 
purchasing influence of BOTH industries. 





























Brick and Clay Record is 





the only publication serv- 
ing the plant operators in 
the clay products industry. 
It is a member of the ABC 
and ABP. More than 40 
years of service to this 
field has given it com- 
manding position and is 
cause for its hearty accept- 
ance among readers. 


Ceramic Industry is the 
enly trade publication that 
adequately reaches all three 
divisions of the ceramic 
field, Glass, Pottery and 
Porcelain Enamel. It is the 
enly ABC and ABP publi- 
cation in the field and is 
recognized as the “World's 
Leading Ceramic Journal.” 


Ceramic Data Book is a 
hand book, reference book 
and buyers’ directory, de- 
livered to 6,000 executives 
im the ceramic and clay 
products industries for 
buying - moment reference 
the year ‘round by over 
30,000 plant executives. 
The only catalog that effec- 
tively and economically 
covers these billion dollar 
industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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Mildred R. Webster Now 
Full-Time Secretary 

Mildred R. Webster, who has been 
headquarters secretary of the N.I.A.A. 
since 1932, has been placed on a full- 
time basis effective Nov. 1. Offices 
will continue at 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago. 


Budget Survey Report 
To Be Released Soon 

The N.LA.A. report on 1936 in- 
dustrial advertising budgets is sched- 
uled for release early in November. A 
total of 264 returns were received of 
which 248 were used in compiling 
the statistical review. This compares 
with 79 returns in 1935, and 177 in 
1929. The Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh sponsored the 
current survey. 


Milwaukee Plans 
Advertising Exposition 

The Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers is inaugurating 
an annual Wisconsin Industrial Ad- 
vertising Exposition this month. The 
nucleus of the exhibit will be the 
panels shown by members at the 
N.LA.A. conference, augmented by 
advertising material of other indus- 
trial advertisers in the state and local 
suppliers. 

The chapter has six new members: 
Forrest J. Nelson, Macwhyte Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis.; Kenneth Haw- 
kins, G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town; H. F. Pugh, The Heil Com- 
pany; Gilbert H. Krohn, Globe Steel 
Tubes Company; L. H. Billings, The 
Falk Corporation, and C. G. Camp- 
bell, Kewaunee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kewaunee. 

“Budgets” will be the subject dis- 
cussed at the Nov. 12 meeting. 


T. P. A. Hears Beaver 
On RPM Economics 

Starting the 1936-37 year, Techni- 
cal Publicity Association met at the 
Midston Club, New York, Oct. 19, 
and heard H. C. Beaver, president, 
Worthington Pump and Mfg. Cor- 
poration, discuss “The Third Neces- 
sity,” the primary urge of mankind to 
keep moving and “go somewhere.” 

America, Mr. Beaver asserted, faces 
the greatest modernization or replace- 
ment era it has yet seen, applicable to 
railroads, ships and ship building, pub- 
lic utilities, or steam power plants, 
machine tool and metal working equip- 
ment, and by far the majority of 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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THIS NEW FOLDER 
TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 


of how THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER provides access to 
the huge Meat Packing and Allied Industries Market. It tells 


what Meat Packers and Allied Manufacturers do, discusses 
their buying procedures and the factors which govern their 
purchases, presents a breakdown detailing the remarkable 
manner in which THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER covers all 
types of companies in the industry, grouped by size or simi- 
larity of operations, gives an occupational analysis of subscrib- 
ers, and offers proof of this publication's acceptance by its 


readers. 


This is valuable information . .. of exactly the type you need 
in completing your 1937 marketing plans for this industry. The 
contents of this new presentation prove that THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER possesses those qualities upon which expe- 
rienced marketers base their selection of an advertising 
medium. Ask us to send you a copy—without cost or obli- 
gation to you—and judge for yourself! 


© Provisioner « 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


1031 S. Broadway 407 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 300 Madison Ave. 
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Business Leaders—Executives, Engineers, 


and Production Managers—Are Releasing 


Billions for Industrial Expansion 


McGraw-Hill Editors See Uprise in the Heavy Industries 





rOP EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ARE 
LOOSENING THE PURSE STRINGS 


™~, 


.) Business is confidently basing its plans for 

ow the next year on the premise that the 

- general trend will be definitely upward 

Evidently nothing short of a world catast 

rophe can stifle the forces that are pressing 

inexorably toward a greater volume and 
GLENNGRISWOLD velocity of business 

Every business index tends to confirm 

this conclusion. And it is to be remembered 


Business © eek 
that the business expansion we have experienced in the last 
two years has in most cases amounted only to the almost 
irreducible minimum necessary to meet the urgent demand of 
consumptive wants. We have only begun to fill the accumu 
lated wants of one of the longest and worst periods of de 
pression in our history. Unprecedented high records will be set 
next year in the sale of consumer and industrial goods. The 
BUSINESS WEEK Index of Business Activity confirms the 
opinion that there is sufficient room for this anticipated ex- 
pansion. While all business indices reveal the upward trend, 
it is significant to observe that BUSINESS WEEK’s index 
stands at but 77% of normal and probably will average about 
750 for the year 1936. 


Any appraisal of the outlook for business must take into 
consideration the existence of the American urge to launch 
new enterprises. There has been insufficient stimulus to this 
impulse and practically nothing thus far has been contributed 
by these new developments towards industrial recovery. A 
tremendous unfilled market anxiously awaits their growth. 

Business men have yearned for a new industry which would 
perform the recovery miracle accomplished by the automobile 
and the radio. Two such industries are actively functioning 
today and will be responsible for a staggering total of new 
business next year. One such able contributor is air condition- 
ing which holds forth untold possibilities. Another, perhaps 
of greater potentiality, is the building and construction fields 
which have increased substantially yet have not approached 
the levels of 1928 and 1929. In these fields, air conditioning, 
noise and dirt elimination and electrification promise to make 
the homes of America obsolete to a degree we have not known 
since the turn of the century when central heating, modern 
plumbing and electric lighting accomplished a similar re- 
volution. The same forces are rapidly adding a great burden 
of obsolescence to office buildings and factories. 

Whatever concern one may have for the long time economy 
of this country if present tendencies are continued, the pros- 
pect for the immediate future gives promise of greater ac- 
tivity, increased sales, business expansion and growing profits. 


THE TIME IS 
RIGHT 


THE NEED IS 
EVIDENT 


THE MONEY IS 
AVAILABLE 


Rebuild 
America 
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PLANT EXPANSION AS WELL AS MODERNIZED 
MACHINERY AGAIN IN DEMAND 


a Manufacturers of durable as well as con- 
€ sumer goods find their sales curves rising 
along with the curve of general business. 
Higher sales call for higher production 
which in turn calls for plant improvement, 
t.c. MorRROW ditions, and new capacity. Management 
Editor has recovered from any fears it may have 
Factory Management had that technological development and 
and Maintenance ; 
modern machinery spells unemployment, 
and is going ahead with confidence in its search for more 
efficient equipment. 

That modernization and expansion are already proceeding 
at a gratifying pace is indicated by a partial list of proposed 
industrial expenditures announced publicly since July. Of the 
58 manufacturing corporations and utilities included in the 
list, no one announced expenditures of less than half a million. 
Most of the programs provide for more; for example $29,000,- 
ooo by U. S. Steel, $25,000,000 by Fisher Body, $14,500,000 
by Buick, $13,000,000 by Standard Oil of N. J., $7,500,000 
by Industrmu!t Rayon, $5,000,000 by Chrysler. A very large 
number of smaller organizations are planning substantial ex- 
penditures corresponding to their size. 

These expenditures are for improvements, additions, and 
new capacity. Part of the money will go for new buildings, 
but much of it for new equipment. 

In its recent statistical issue Factory pointed out that over 
the past six years America failed to build $29,000,000 wort! 
of houses and other buildings for which a real need exists 
This shortage means a potential $18,000,000,000 market for 
the products of the manufacturing industries. Other potential 
markets pointed out were for electrical appliances $16,000, 
coc coo — farm electrification $5,000,000,000 — central station 
expansion, $3,000,000,000 — machine tools $1,000,000,000 - 
industrial power plants $4,000,000,000 — air-conditioning 
equipment $1,000,000,000. 

All these markets are in sight. How soon they are to become 
realities will depend upon the aggressiveness with which busi- 
ness develops them. Sales-minded organizations are planning 
their sales and advertising for major gains in 1937. 


MODERN POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT OFFERS 
HUGE SAVINGS TO INDUSTRY 


Picture a field that is not itself an industry, 

but embraces all industries — a field re- 

sponsive to every forward step in living 

standards, working conditions and produc- 

tion efficiency, a field that spends two 

billion dollars yearly for its raw materials 

—in short, power. This field is the total of P. W. SWAIN 
the power-service generating equipment Editor 

in America’s stationary plants: central omen 
stations, (steam, hydro, and diesel) power plants in industry, 
large buildings and institutions. 

For steam coal alone, this power field spends a billion dollars 
yearly. Plants outside of central stations spend another half 
billion for purchased electricity, in addition to the very large 
amounts they generate locally. Add labor, repairs and supplies, 
and you have a yearly total operating expenditure of at least 
two billion dollars for America’s power services. 

Of this huge sum, approximately one billion dollars, 50%, 
is preventable waste, in the opinion of engineers best qualified 
to know. This means waste in production and consumption 
that could be eliminated by methods and equipment already 
in common use by the more progressive establishments. 

More than half of all the industrial and institutional powe: 
service equipment is over twenty years old, and most of this 
old equipment is obsolete. Boilers operate at 50 or 60 per cent 
efficiency when 8o per cent is easily obtainable. Often new 
high-pressure boilers would give far greater gains, on top of 
the increased efficiency, through increased production of by- 
product electricity. 

Building and factory heating and process systems are wide 
open markets for meters and controls that will eliminate the 
appalling wastes in application. Thousands of pumps are so 
wasteful and obsolete that new modern replacement units 
would save their cost in less than a year. 

Undoubtedly the primary key to the industrial power 
market is the elimination of this waste by modernization. 
Through constant publicity industrial executives are becom- 
ing generally aware of these losses. Improving general Business 
is bringing action, proved by rapidly mounting orders for 
power equipment 


ET business paper advertising be your mass production sales tool. It goes 
directly to those key men who control or participate in the spending of 30 
billion dollars a year for business and industrial equipment and supplies. Busi- 
ness paper advertising talks their language. It offers them savings and better- 
ments in their business. It cuts the cost of selling because it educates buyers 
on the merits and reputation of your product before your salesman calls. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, ING 


American Machinist Construction Methods 


Aviation Electrical Contracting 


Bus Transportation Electrical Merct andising 


Business Week Electrical West 
Coal Age 


Chemical & Metallurgical 


Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 


I ngineecring Electronics 
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Journal Power 
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Radio Retailing 

lextile World 


Factory Management A 
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buildings, due to great obsolescence. 

“The only surely successful indus- 
trial policy in advertising and sales 
media is to persist eternally in cover- 
age, contacting and communicating 
with possible buyers or markets,” he 
declared. 

The first meeting was held at the 
Midston Club Oct. 24 under the 
leadership of Mr. Rickard. The 
topic was “Copy.” The second meet- 
ing on Nov. 6 will be led by John 
Murphy, G. M. Basford Company. 

Another recommendation of Mr. 
Rickard’s committee was considera- 
tion of changing the name of the as- 
sociation, since some members feel 
that the present title no longer ade- 
quately describes the group’s activi- 
ties. A committee headed by W. A. 
Wolff, Western Electric Company, 
will report on the subject at the next 
general meeting. On this committee 
are J. R. Schmertz, The Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc., and H. J. Payne, 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

Mr. Wensley is chairman of the 
N.LA.A. name -change committee. 
Proposed names for that group are 
“Industrial Marketing Association” or 


“Industrial Marketers Association.” 


Baum Tells Chicago 
About Coérdination 

In discussing the subject, “Increas- 
ing the Sales Effectiveness of Indus- 
trial Advertising Through Better Co- 
ordination,” Harry Neal Baum, adver- 
tising manager, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, told the Engineering 
Advertisers Association last month 
that it was necessary for the advertis- 
ing department to establish a rela- 
tionship with the sales department 
that would make it a service division 
of the latter. He attributed the suc- 
cessful operation of his department to 
such a set-up. 

Advertising, he said, should be based 
on sales statistics by markets and a 
knowledge of the men who buy from 
the salesmen. He established five sales 
objectives for advertising as follows: 

1. Arouse consumer interest and lo- 
cate actual prospects through busi- 
ness paper advertising, publicity and 
industrial shows. 

2. Sell the company as a good in- 
stitution to do business with by fea- 
auring the integrity and reliability of 
the engineering and production de- 
partments. 

3. Keep present 
through house organs. 


customers sold 





UPHILL— 


I" 


WITH DOWN-HILL SPEED! 


In fifteen years, the number of elec- 
tric motors used in bakeries has in- 
creased by 500%. Naturally the heavy 
line on the graph has gone uphill with 
a rush. In this period bakers have 
graduated from the rolling pin to 
dough rollers and moulding machines. 


Of all industries using electric 
motors in quantity, baking crowds the 
top. Census figures show there are over 
100,000 motors in use in bakeries and 
these are producing approximately 
350,000 h.p. Motors of % h.p. and on 
up to 50 h.p. are in daily use. 


Replacements naturally create a 
ready market for motors. Because they 
are in use day after day without sea- 
sonal slumps or shut-downs, motors in 
this industry need replacing regularly. 


You, as a maker of motors, should 
cultivate sales among bakers to be 
sure you are getting a good portion of 
this replacement business. Advertising 
will induce bakers to specify your 
power units on new machinery. 


BAKERS’ HELPER will tell your story among volume producing wholesale, retail 
and house-to-house bakers. The Census shows that 9,118 bakers do 92.8% of the 
industry's business—so use BAKERS’ HELPER with circulation paralleling this 


buying power. 


Send for your copy of “The Bakers’ Billion” and advertising rates 


BAKERSHELPER 
me FIRST 


@ 


330 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


BAKERY PAPER 


4 Distribute product information 
through catalogs and direct mail. 

5. Keep prospects interested between 
sales calls with sales promotion and 
direct mail. 

H. H. Simmons, advertising mana- 
ger, Crane Co., substantiated Mr. 
Baum’s points and said that coépera- 
tion can be had from the sales depart- 
ment if the advertising division would 
play the game as a team and quit try- 
ing to tie mystery around its work. 


Cincinnati Hears About 
Advertising Man's Opportunity 


The industrial advertising man is 
confronted with his greatest opportu- 
nity in today’s business situation, G. 
D. Crain, Jr., publisher INpusTRIAL 
MarkETING, told the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Industria! Marketers at its 
Oct. 27 meeting. The need for in- 
dustry to speak out and develop better 
public relations automatically sets up 
the advertising manager as the logical 
mouthpiece and gives him a position of 
vital importance to his company and 
industry as a whole, he asserted. 

Mr. Crain urged his listeners to use 
this opening to build up a keener ap- 
preciation for the fullness of service 
that can be rendered by industrial ad- 
vertising executives aside from their 
routine functions. 


New Jersey Group 
Plans Intimate Meetings 


Discussion of panels shown by In- 
dustrial Marketers of New Jersey at 
the Philadelphia conference occupied 
most of the meeting of the chapter 
Oct. 21. 

The group approved changing the 
name of N.I.A.A. along lines sug- 
gested, namely, to include the word 
“marketing” in the title. 

William D. Spooner, Jr., of Spooner 
& Kriegel, Chatham, N. J., was ad- 
mitted to membership. Plans an- 
nounced for the balance of the year 
revealed that future meetings will be 
in the nature of round table discus- 
sions. No outside speakers will be 


scheduled. 


Boston Hears Gibson 


Robert L. Gibson, manager indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotion, 
General Electric Company, talked to 
the Boston Technical Advertising As- 
sociation, Oct. 13, on “Market 
Research.” Mr. Gibson explained 
G-E market research activities as he 
did at the Philadelphia conference. 
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“A SOLID FOUNDATION OF 
ACTIVE CONSUMER DEMAND” 


America’s textile industry is busy. The active cotton 
mills are running 97% capacity—two forty-hour shifts a 
week. Rayon plants have virtually no reserve stocks. Knit 
goods men are predicting shortages in some lines. The 
industry finds itself—for the first time in many a long 
year—with a solid foundation of active consumer demand. 


The executives of the industry are in the mood and in 
the financial position to undertake the modernization 
programs they have needed. And since January last we 
have reported 170 major construction projects—new mills, 
additions or major modernization programs—in the 
South. These are about 75% of the U. S. total. 


So there is building up a tremendous market for textile 
machinery and equipment, and an advertising program 
placed to reach the men who make the decisions will pay 
handsomely. 

Cotton, reaching these men in direct proportion to your market 
—75% South, 25% North—is a logical, powerful, ef- 

fective medium to present your claims for your 

share of this business. Your message will reach the 

right men, under the right auspices if you run it, 

month by month, in the pages of this vital 

medium that serves the textile industries. 


PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY BY 


W.R.C. SMITH 


PUBLISHING CO. 
GRANT BUILDING ABP ano ABC 


ATLANTA.GA | MEMBER 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Modernization Boosts 
Plumbing Industry 

@ THERE are few industries that 
have profited as greatly as the plumb- 


industry was so busy filling orders 
for new construction projects that the 
remodelling market received very lit- 
tle attention. As new construction 
dropped in the late 20’s it became 


in order to hold their organizations 
together. Accordingly, new designs 
were placed on the market by a num- 
ber of leading manufacturers. Since 
then, improved designs have continued 
to come in much more rapid succes- 
sion than in former years. 

Some indication of the success that 
the industry enjoyed along these lines 
can be gathered from the fact that 
300,000 bathtubs were sold in 1933, 
although there were less than one- 
tenth of this number of dwelling units 


ing industry from lessons taught in 
the recent depression. 
In the middle 20’s, the plumbing 


erected. In the middle 20’s_ the 
plumbing industry was getting only 
about forty per cent of its volume 
from the remodelling market. By 
1933, this percentage had increased to 
about ninety per cent. 

A comparison of the trend of 
plumbing business with the trend of 
new construction will show that the 
plumbing industry started upward 
nearly two years before new construc- 
tion. As a result of this intensive 
development of the remodelling mar- 
ket, the plumbing industry is at 
present enjoying better than ninety 
per cent of the average volume for 
the years 1927, ’°28 and 29. Mean- 
while, new construction is still at a 
comparatively low ebb. 

There is good reason to believe, 
therefore, that the plumbing industry 
will strike a new all-time high in 
1937, and will continue to make new 
highs for several years—J. U. Far- 
LEY, Manager, Marketing and Research 
Bureau, Domestic Engineering. 


Utilities Face 

Expansion Programs 

@ ACTIVITY in the electric light 
and power industry is closely respon- 
sive to the increased demand for power 
in manufacturing. This is shown by 
the weekly reports of energy output. 
Early in the year this was about eleven 
per cent above 1935. During the last 
few months the lead increased to six- 
teen per cent and production is now 
at the highest level ever attained and 


necessary for plumbing manufactur- 
ers to develop the remodelling market 











AT N.1LA.A.—PHILADELPHIA. YOU, Mr. Advertising Manager, talked with 
an Architectural sales representative on the screen above your desk, to help 
tell Architectural’s sales story. Mysterious display of four dioramas in shadow 
box at left attracted much attention. Did exhibit pay? We'll see you again 
next year! 








YOUR EXHIBIT TO 
TELL A SALES STORY 


Exhibits can tell your sales story quickly, 


vividly and forcefully. When planning your 
next exhibit, it will pay you to consult a spe- 
cialist in the exhibit advertising medium. 
Architectural invites the opportunity to tackle 
your exhibit problems. Preliminary sketch and 
recommendations submitted without obligation. 


If you are not receiving “The EXHIBITOR,” a 
readers’ digest of news and articles on exhibit adver- the trend is still sharply upward. 

tising, write us to add your name to our mailing list, As 1929 is quite commonly accepted 
free. as a reference year, it is worth noting 


that since the middle of July, energy 
A Pq cS H | T 5 C ' U ie A L production has run consistently twen- 
DECORATING COMPANY 


ty-one per cent above the figures for 
1600 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 


like weeks of that year. 
During these seven years the aggre- 
@ Exhibit Builders Since 1893 @ 


gate station capacity has been in- 
creased by thirteen per cent. The 
disparity in these two items of growth 
should not be interpreted as in any 
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More men 
in the Metal-Working 


Industry pay to read 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


than any other paper 


serving this field. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York. N. Y. 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 
necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 E. 44th St—New York 











by 1946 


A conservative forecast in- 
dicates that the business 
of the electric light and 
power industry will more 
than double by 1946. 
Reach this rich market 
through the industry's spe- 
cial magazine. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 


sense suggesting inability of power 
companies to meet all demands, either 
present or prospective in the future. 

The power industry must at all 
times have an abundance of reserve 
capacity to contend with adverse con- 
ditions. There must be enough re- 
serve in the steam stations to make 
up for abnormal reductions in avail- 
able water power, due to low stream 
flow. There must be available facili- 
ties to take care of breakdowns due to 
accidents or disturbances of nature. 
Such reserve capacity was on hand in 
1929 and is on hand now. 

But it is evident that the margin 
cannot with safety be indefinitely re- 
duced. The steadily increasing de- 
mand for energy must presently be 
met by increased construction, not 
only of power plants, but of lines, 
transformers, substations and other fa- 
cilities on a considerable scale. 

This added construction will pre- 
sumably involve all classes of service. 
Sales for industrial purposes, consti- 
tuting about sixty per cent of the to- 
tal, are now larger than ever before, 
having lately topped the 1929 peak. 
Domestic consumption and retail com- 
mercial sales, which between them 
make up most of the remaining forty 
per cent, are also breaking records for 
this season of the year and are clearly 
headed for an all-time peak in the 
winter, when the demand for lighting 
current is at its highest. 

These conditions carry with them 
added purchases, by customers, of ap- 
pliances, lighting fixtures and acces- 
sories and electrical industrial equip- 
ment all along the lines, as well as 
the purchases by power companies to 
which reference has been made.—G. 
F. Wirric, Statistical Editor, Elec- 
trical World. 
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Industrial 


expositions 








Nov. 10-13. National Association Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Emerson Brandt, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Nov. 10-14. Poultry Industries Exposi- 
tion, New York. 

Nov. 11-13. Refrigeration Service Engi- 
neers Society, Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Nov. 11-18. National Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Nov. 12. Society Automotive Engineers 
Annual Dinner, New York. J. A. C 
Warner, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Nov. 12-20. Third Annual Marine Ex- 
hibition, New York. 

Nov. 16-18. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sagamore, Rochester, N. Y 
Harold P. Westman, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Nov. 18-20. Inform-A-Show, Cleveland 
Purchasing Agents Association, Cleve- 
land. R. Ricker, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

Dec. 7-8. National Standard Parts As- 
sociation, Chicago. E. Chalfant, 1420 
United Arts Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 7-13. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Stevens Hotel and 
Navy Pier, Chicago. B. W. Ruark, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Dec. 8-10. National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. V. P. Ahearn, 951 Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Week of Jan. 11. American Road Build- 
ers Association, New Orleans, La. 
Charles M. Upham, 952 National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 18-20. National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. J. R. Boyd, 1735 14th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 24-28. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. §. G. Gorsline, 150 Broad St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

March 10-12. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, New York. Harold P. West- 
man, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

March 23-26. Consumer & Industrial 
Marketing Conference, American Man- 
agement Association, Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel, New York. Alvin E. Dodds, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

April 8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association, Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
La. H. E. Browne, P. O. Box 60, 
Independence, Kans. 

May 14-15. Advertising Affiliation, Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa. Donald A. 
Thomas, 680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

June. American Seed Trade Association. 
C. E. Kendel, 2126 E. 9th St., Cleve- 
land. 

. National Association of Building 
s & Managers, Statler Hotel, 
, N. Y. Robert B. Beach, 134 

S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

June 28-July 2. American Society of 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 260 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MACHINERY 


reaches the 
men who PA sors 


that the body-building division of the 
General Motors Corporation will spend 
more than $25,000,000 for retooling 
for their 1937 models. $10,000,000 
bu OUr allotted to dies— $11,000,000 to new 
machinery and building change — 


$4,000,000 to rearrangement of pro- 
duction lines and equipment. 


rod ct To contact the men responsible for plac- 
Ul eee ing orders of such magnitude is a problem 
for every manufacturer in the field. The 
answer reveals itself in one single illus- 


tration of MACHINERY’S ability to 
reach the buyers . 


For example: on our list are the names 
of the 37 Key Men in the Fisher Body 
Group who are directly responsible for 
selecting dies, machine tools, small tools 
and accessories—In other words, the 
37 men who will spend more than 
$25,000,000 receive MACHINERY 


every month. 





That's coverage—effective coverage! 
That's typical of the way MACHINERY 
covers the entire mechanical industry. 
MACHINERY not only goes to the right 
plant, but to the right man’s desk—a 
direct contact with the man who buys 
your product! 


MACHINERY 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS * PUBLISHERS * 148 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Routine vs. the Creative 

We never seem to be able to get 
ahead in our advertising department. 
There are so many details—so much 
routine that we find only a small frac- 
tion of our time devoted to the crea- 
tive. What are other advertising de- 
partments doing to overcome this. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Yours is a very common problem of 
all advertising departments. The busi- 
ness routine, the small detail, has mate- 
rial form and is ever present, whereas 
the creative is more fleeting. That 
is one reason why so many companies 
These agen- 
cies do not have the correspondence— 
do not have the detail of an advertis- 
ing department and can keep itself free 
for creative advertising. Some adver- 
tising departments have set aside a cer- 


use advertising agencies. 


tain time of key men in their depart- 
ment for the creative and have accom- 
plished the purpose as follows: 

They would set aside half of every 
day for the development of new ad- 
vertising regardless of whether the 
routine work was finished. Then the 
routine work would have to be fin- 
ished overtime if necessary but the 
creative work would go on just the 
same. 

We have known some advertising 
managers who go to their club or stay 
at home on their creative days in order 
to get more accomplished. 


Sales Meeting Material? 


We are planning on having a series 
of sales meetings soon into which we 
should like to inject some new and dif- 
ferent ideas. I wonder if you would 








\There’s a Real Reason-for This Leadership 
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Ask for a recent issue of BREWERS JOURNAL. 


H. S. RICH & CO., Publishers 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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be good enough to give me a few 
thoughts regarding new plans that 
might prove successful. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We believe you probably have avail- 
able all of the usual sales meeting 
stunts such as dialogues, plays, etc., 
that are occasionally interspersed with 
regular plain or illustrated talks. We 
believe an illustrated talk is worth 
much more than straight conversation 
and that whenever a story may be 
dramatized, it should be handled in 
this way. More companies are begin- 
ning to give up the fallacy that sales- 
men may be trained through sales 
meetings and are bringing in outside 
organizations to train their men. 

One particularly successful com- 
pany along this line is the Sales Anal- 
ysis Institute of New York, with 
branches in several principal cities. 
This organization does not use the old 
style methods, but tries to improve 
the basic thinking of the salesmen. 

We have always found outside 
speakers helpful in our sales meetings. 
Bordon and Busse, who have put on 
some very good dialogues on the sub- 
ject of selling, now have one or two 
talking films. They can be secured 
at a nominal charge. It will be best 
to preview these in order to be sure 
you have material that would prove 
helpful. 

Some companies have developed an 
interesting change in sales meetings by 
bringing in a comparatively few men 
at a time, and have the different sales 
managers, department managers and 
other executives interview one or two 
men at atime. In this way they must 
pay personal attention, and respond 
directly. There is no opportunity to 
get by as in the case of general meet- 
ings. The men certainly get to know 
the executives and divisional mana- 
gers more intimately, and the execu- 
tives begin to learn something about 
the men’s problems which seem quite 
impossible through the old general 
meeting method. No doubt a happy 
combination of both types of meetings 
is the best solution. 

We will be very pleased to know 
just what methods you do use in your 
next series of sales meetings so that 
we may pass on your good ideas to our 
readers. 


Manufacturers Charging 


Jobbers for Literature 


Will you kindly advise us what the 
general policy is in regard to charging 









Five Prominent Indus- 
trial Advertising Men 
Will Serve as Judges. 


A. K. Birch, Mgr. of Publ., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
W. A. Cather, Adv. Mer., 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Ralph Conder, Adv. Megr., 
Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co. 

D. Clinton Grove, Adv. Mgr., 
Blaw-Knox Company 

H. H. Simmons, Adv. Mer., 
Crane Co. 
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MAUJER PUBLISHING CO. 


PINTS TUIAL POssy 


WHAT OTHER ADVANTAGES CAN YOU 
NAME for CONVENIENT POCKET SIZE? 


. Permits reaching twice as many plants for the same investment. 
. Goes into executive offices with first-class mail. 
. Is read thoroughly because it may be read quickly. 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Can be slipped into pocket for reading at first opportunity. 


. Requires careful editing to eliminate excess words and “padding.” 


-. Readers prefer it—not an arduous task to read completely 


through. 


. In keeping with changed reading habits—providing concise, meaty, 


easily-read, factual stories. 


Functionally designed for effectiveness—not adhering to tradi- 
tional style. 


Permits lower advertising costs. 


Write your ideas of the advantages of convenient pocket size and controlled circu- 
lation for an Industrial Magazine in not over 1,500 words and submit your entry in this 
Don’t delay—further details from 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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distributors for literature? Our prod- 
uct is, of course, strictly industrial; 
that is, we sell to manufacturing 
plants. 

We have a number of agents known 
as contract holders. These contract 
holders are manufacturers and are li- 
censed to supply our product on their 
tools. In other words they are not 
distributors but are strictly manufac- 
turers selling our product on their 
equipment. 

I should like to know whether you 
have any record of the policy of other 
companies in this category in regard 
to charging such contract holders for 
literature, or at least for imprinting 
their name on our literature. Any 
information you have on this will be 
appreciated. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If your literature is particularly 
helpful and recognized as very impor- 
tant to your manufacturers or agents, 
there may be a charge for your liter- 
ature or a charge for the imprinting. 
However, in most cases, manufactur- 
ers using your parts will probably not 
appreciate the importance of your ma- 
terials sufficiently, so that you will 
have to offer it free. 

We know of some cases where a 
50-50 arrangement has been devel- 





For Over 50 Years the Official 
Publication of the Coal Industry 


trong tditorially: 


Independent and Thoro 
News Coverage on COAL: 


These 


the good will of readers 


Advertisers are cashing 


in on this Good Will... 


oped, but these are few and far be- 
tween. Sales representatives in the 
industrial field usually have very little 
experience and ability in selling adver- 
tising literature to others. However, 
it you did have some very remarkable 
help in the form of advertising liter- 
ature and had good men to use it, no 
doubt you could put it over. 

One company we know of, that has 
prepared their material in the form 
of visual presentations for the sales- 
men of the companies through which 
they are working, has been successful 
in selling this material. 

Custom will make it quite difficult 
for you to start charging for adver- 
tising literature. In fact most manu- 
facturers are fortunate ‘if their litera- 
ture is used intelligently by other 
company’s salesmen after it has been 
prepared. 


Bleed vs. Color? 

We should like to do something to 
step up our advertising and are unde- 
cided between using bleed and using 
color. Can you tell us which is gen- 
erally most effective? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Much depends on the material you 
expect to place in your advertisement. 





attributes earn 


ARE YOU? 


THE 
BLACK DIAMOND 2 


CHICAGO—Manhattan Bldg. 
NEW YORK—Whitehall Bldg. 





Sometimes the effectiveness of bleed 
is lost if you do not have a make-up 
that can take advantage of it. How- 
ever, if large photographs are used, 
reverse material, etc., bleed will prove 
most effective. If you have color in 
your product which it is important to 
show, then color may prove more ef- 
fective. 

One difficulty in connection with 
bleed pages is that publishers of busi- 
ness papers have so many different 
sizes requiring various size plates. If 
and when they can come more closely 
to a standardization of size, bleed will 
be much more economical. 





“Mechanical Catalog" Out 


The 1936-37 Mechanical Catalog, the 
twenty-sixth annual volume issued by The 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, was published last month. The cata- 
log presents and describes over 1,500 
items of industrial equipment, materials 
and supplies. It lists over 800 manufac- 
turers under 4,800 classifications of 
equipment. 

The book carries an eight-page two- 
color insert of Rockford, Ill, machine 
tool manufacturers. The first page of the 
section is an advertisement of the Rock- 
ford Chamber of Commerce describing the 
industrial advantages of the city and in- 
viting inquiry about available factory 
space and sites. 


Patterson Victim of 
Appendicitis 

J. B. Patterson, Mid-western represen- 
tative of Mechanical Engineering, died 
suddenly at Chicago, October 16, from 
peritonitis incident to appendicitis. He was 
46 years of age. A widow and three 
children survive. 

Mr. Patterson was well known in the 
industrial advertising field. He joined 
Mechanical Engineering in 1925, follow- 
ing a number of years as advertising and 
district manager of P. H. & F. M. Roots 
Company, Connersville, Ind. He was one 
of the early members of Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association, Chicago, and served 
as its president 1923-24. 


Allan Brown Honored 
by National Advertisers 


Allan Brown, advertising manager, 
Bakelite Corporation, New York, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers at its annual 
convention last month. He was formerly 
vice-chairman. 

Other industrial advertising executives 
honored were G. C. Congdon, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, re-elected 
vice-chairman, and M. H. Leister, Sun Oil 
Company, re-elected to the board. 


Lang's Duties Increased 


Chester H. Lang, manager publicity de- 
partment, General Electric Company, will 
hereafter direct the consolidated adver- 
tising sections of the appliance and mer- 
chandise department as well as apparatus 
and general advertising. 
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A YEAR OF PROGRESS 





/ A YEAR 

OF 
PROGRESS 
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AGENCIES: The January number 
* of H & V will cover 
the whole field of air conditioning, heating 
and ventilating. Everyone interested in any 
phase of engineering or contracting will re- 
fer to the issue repeatedly through 1937, be- 
cause it will contain important subjects not 
published elsewhere. Give your client a 
good start for the year .. . reserve your 
space now for the January Year of Progress 
number. 


Plan your advertising program to include the Year of Progress 
number of HEATING & VENTILATING in January, 1937! 


In January H&V will record and summarize Progress and 
Achievement in the air conditioning, heating and ventilating in- 
dustry, featuring its contents in a novel and practical manner. 
For simplicity and emphasis — and advertising value — the four 
major divisions of the industry will be developed as a separate 
unit. Each will include the editorials pertaining to that division 
and its own advertising section for products and services peculiar 
to that division. 


Besides retaining the regular monthly features and developing 
the "Year of Progress," the January number will carry outstand- 
ing articles, statistics, market data and many exclusive records 
complete, for the first time, in one issue. The number will be so 
all-inclusive, so far-reaching, that engineers and contractors in 
the industry will refer to it as an important guide throughout 
all of 19371 


Here is an unusual advertising opportunity without any increase 
in rates . . . so plan your advertising program accordingly! 


HEATING & VENTILATING 
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MORE 
NEW CUSTOMERS 
IN 1931 THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


A certain large corpora- 
tion had the bulk of the big business in 
its teld. It showed little interest in 
smaller accounts or new customers. 


When we took over the advertising in 
1928, the number of -this company’s 
new customers had been falling stead- 
ily for three years. “Saturation,” was 
the explanation we received 


But we thought otherwise—and by the 
end of 1928, our client had 16% more 
new customers than in the previous 
year. And the record for 1931 is 26% 
above that for 1930—the increase dur- 
ing the past three years is 50%. Also 
some of the added customers were from 
new fields which have developed into 
important outlets. 


Old customers didn’t buy as much in 
"30 and '31, but the new customers kept 
total sales up to a normal level. 


¥ customers. 


What we did for this client and others 
in making advertising affect the bal- 
ance sheet favorably—is shown in a 
collection of work specimens we have 
assembled. They will be exhibited to 
anyone interested. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, Inc. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


General Offices: VON Branch Office: 
230 Park Ave. 3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


New York, N.Y. 
Member A. A. A. A. 
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How About It, Bill? 

To tHe Eprror: I was especially 
interested in reading the September 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, wherein ref- 
erence is made to Armco electrical 
sheets advertisement, commenting on 
layout and copy. 

Have you analyzed the copy care- 
fully? Please read again that portion 
of the first paragraph on page twenty- 
four, as follows: 

“Dutch has been at it for 
thirty years in ARMCO’S up-to- 
date mill.” 

The writer would ask whether the 
“up-to-date” Armco mills have been 
in operation for thirty years?—They 
haven’t. And if they had been in op- 
eration for thirty years, could they 
rightly be referred to as “up-to-date” 
mills? 

° CHARLES SCHWEIM, 

Charles Schweim Company, Detroit. 

vvyY 
Half the Orchids 
Go to A. W. Lissauer 


To tHE Copy CHasers: Maybe 
you don’t—but I suspect you do— 
know how happy you have made my 
tired old heart with your swell com- 
ments in your October issue about our 
Louisville Drying Machinery Company 
advertisement. 

I do believe, however, that at least 


| equal credit for this campaign should 


go to A. W. Lissauer, president of the 
concern, for his willingness to let 
about one-third of his space money go 
for “white space”’—a rare and jewel- 
like quality during these last few years. 

Anyway, again my deepest apprecia- 


tion. I wonder if you would be good 
enough to send me about twelve copies 
of your October issue so that I can 
modestly show them to anyone I wish 
to impress! 
Warwick ANDERSON, 
Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency, 
Louisville, Ky. 
vvy 
Favors New Technique 


To tHE Eprror: In your Septem- 
ber issue there was an article by Clif- 
ford S. Stilwell, vice-president and 
sales manager, The Warner & Swasey 
Company. This checks exactly with 
our own ideas on selling as it applies 
to our product. If possible I should 
like to obtain thirty copies of the 
article. 

J. J. SLEIN, 
Manager Sales Development, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
vvy 
Here's the Opposite 
View on New Deal Copy 

To tHe Eprror: The article by 
Clifford S$. Stilwell of The Warner & 
Swasey Company in your September 
issue is in line with other recently pub- 
lished views on what has been wrong 
with industrial advertising and advo- 
cating an entire new deal. 

It is not my intention to claim that 
W&S has not made a ten-strike by its 
change of policy or that the sale of 
turret lathes, essentially a high pro- 
duction tool, will not be greatly bene- 
fitted by the “new advertising.” How- 
ever, it seems to me that this article 
attempts to prove too much and that 
it is not necessary to go from one ex- 





In the Furniture Manufacturing and 
Woodworking Fields It’s 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


The Most Widely Read and Quoted Publication in the Furniture Manufacturing 
and Wood Working Industries. Member C.C.A. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Make Sure of Getting Your Copy 
of This Great Reference Book Now 


The 1936-37 edition of “The Market Data Book” is now going to press. Copies will be ready for dis- 







tribution early in November. As with previous editions, copies will not be sold, but will be distributed 


without charge to all regular subscribers to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the monthly magazine for in- 






dustrial merchandising, sales and advertising executives. 


To guarantee receiving your copy, enter your subscription now, because once the press run has been 







determined it will be impossible to secure additional copies. 


What “‘The Market Data Book” Contains 
























It contains three broad types of statistical information which can be secured from business 
and research material: publishers serving each field, so that you can make 
1. The basic information about every market, a more thorough investigation of any field, if you 
such as total value of products produced, number care to do so. 
of manufacturing plants, number of wholesale All information about any field is in ONE place 
and retail outlets, distribution of sales volume and 
, b SO IE LOE The Market Data Book is so arranged, by mar- 
P a y xyes eee ee ee ucts made al kets, that everything you want to know about any 
in ae he be Prsecstagosres eer maps and supplics field of trade or industry is available in one place, 
. ; wenn pret uying habits of the industry, without the necessity for cross reference to some 
usiest season 0 bs e year, etc., etc. other part of the book. 

2. Every detail you need to know about every You will find The Market Data Book being 
business paper serving any particular industry, used constantly in your office, because it is the 
including name and address of publication, sub- handiest reference book of its kind ever published. 
scription price, circulation, frequency of issue, 

-ertisi i = The Market Data Book is not a “booklet” or “leaflet.” 
atvertining, my cue of ent Ltea a establish It is full 94% by 12% inches in size, and contains more 
ment, classification of readers by position or kind than 250 pages. It is handsomely and durably bound in 
of business, etc., etc. cloth and paper, and weighs almost three pounds. It will 

make a beautiful and INTENSELY USEFUL addition to 





3. A complete descriptive list of market data your business library. 


How to Get YOUR Copy of This Book 


You can have this 250-page book, filled with factual material and statistical data, absolutely free, with a 
gear’. eubsssiptien te REPO eneeey ERE gs enemas eanawanananemasemenamasenes 
KETING at the regular low rate of $1 a INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

year. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, the Enter my subscription for one full year, starting with the 


l blicati d al _ December issue, and send me my copy of The Market Data 
only publication devoted exclusively to the Book as soon as it is off the press. I enclose $1 in full 


payment. 




















problems of merchandising, selling and 
advertising to fedustry, fe aleme wert «= | Mame ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccesceecs 
many times this small sum. With The 
Market Data Book being supplied to sub- 
scribers without additional charge, the 


bargain is too good to miss. Fill out the 


ee 


ee | 


Pe 


_ peippinn dane timeniie,. 


coupon now. 
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A Welder Today 


Yili 


and a Foreman 7 \ Sag’ 


pail, 


- 


N. field in industry is 
expanding like welding! 
New applications, new 
Processes, new methods— 
all combine to broaden its 
usefulness, to advance its 
personnel. [Executives of 
today are the welders of 
yesterday: welders of to- 
day are the foremen of to- 
morrow. ‘ 


Reach Both Welders 
and Executives! 


WW 


\ 


To impress your sales message 
firmly upon this field, use 
THE WELDING ENGINEER, 
which is eagerly read by both 
executives and welders. NOW 
is the time to build for the 
future. Why not let us help 
you? 


Send today for a copy, 
rates and data 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 
608 S. DEARBORN 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ 


WW 
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THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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"*WHERE TO BUY== 








In dollar-volume of pur- 
chases, nearly half the in- 
dustrial market is repre- 
sented by concerns where 
buying is centralized. In 
those concerns a number 
of operating and engineer- 
ing officials may partici- 
pate in the preliminaries 
of buying, but the decision 


as to where an order shall 
go rests with the purchas- 
ing agent. He reads the 
journal of his profession: 


PURCHASING, published 











at I! West 42nd Street, 
New York. The current 
issue, with complete data, 
may be had on request. 


THE PURCHASING AGENT 
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treme to another. Isn’t it possible that 
the old was not all dross and the new 
not all gold? 

I will be willing to admit with you 
that W&S sales have skyrocketed, but 
I will not agree that this is necessarily 
due to the change in advertising pol- 
icy. There is too large an element of 
coincidence here. I can point to ma- 
chine tool manufacturers who have 
done little or no advertising and who 
are months behind in their orders. The 
rush to buy machine tools has been so 
great the last year that orders have 
rained equally on non-advertisers, old 
style advertisers, and “new approach” 
advertisers. 

When one considers the standing of 
W&sS in the trade today it would seem 
as if its former methods of advertising 
must have been reasonably successful, 
or doesn’t industrial advertising make 
much difference anyway? Frankly, 
Mr. Editor, as you probably have sur- 
mised by now, I have no patience with 
the theory that the old, tried methods 
whether in advertising, selling, eco- 
nomics, or government, have no more 
good in them and must be scrapped 
for quite different principles and 
methods. 

Freperic W. La Crom, 
Industrial Advertising, Milwaukee. 


vvy 
Suggests Book for 
Publisher's Representative 


To tHe Eprror: In your October 
“Problems” department you inform 
“Publisher’s Representative” that you 
know of no book published especially 
for publishers’ representatives. 

There is such a book, “Advertising 
Media; How to Weigh and Measure,” 
written by Hugh Agnew, which 
should be called to the attention of 
your correspondent and all space buy- 
ers and sellers, It is the only book 
to my knowledge that deals entirely 
with the problems of space buying, 
and, of course, selling. 

Lewis Dustin, 
New York. 

(Eprror’s Note: Another book 
that should have been included in the 
list referred to, is “Advertising and 
Selling Industrial Goods,” by Vergil 
D. Reed, assistant director, Bureau of 
the Census. ) 

vvy 
Flowers Acknowledged 


To tHE Copy Cuasers: To you, 
anonymous sirs, my deep appreciation. 
As you say in your first article, it is 
so seldom that a hard working tiller 


in the industrial field receives even a 

nosegay, that a bouquet such as you so 

graciously bestowed is doubly welcome 

and appreciated. 

KENNETH W. AKERs, 

The Griswold-Eshleman Company, 

Cleveland. 
es 


Wants House Organs 


To tHe Eprror: We are anxious 
to receive house organs of industries 
of any kind. We have a house organ 
of our own, and we would be willing 
to be put on the exchange list with 
other companies so that we can see 
what is being done in the house organ 
line. 

WituiaM Horowirz, 
Botwinik Brothers, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 





“Air Conditioning Blue 
Book" Is Announced 


A new catalog reference type publica- 
tion, Air Conditioning Blue Book, has 
been announced by Domestic Engineering 
Company, Chicago, for publication March, 
1937. It will take the place of the an- 
nual directory number of Automatic Heat 
and Air Conditioning. 

The new reference book will contain a 
complete classified products section list- 
ing the names of manufacturers, a trade 
name section and a name and address sec- 
tion. To complete this reader service, a 
section will be devoted to engineering data 
and other reference material. The section 
which will carry catalogs of manufacturers 
of complete units and parts will be sepa- 
rately indexed. The page size of the book 
will .be 814, x 11 inches. 


Scientific Research 
Institute Is Formed 


Scientific Research Institute has been 
organized in Detroit as a national institu- 
tion “providing scientific tests and ap- 
proval of industrial advertisers’ products 
for guidance of buyers and as a method 
for obtaining new and larger advertising 
schedules for one participating paper in 
each industrial field.” 

The Institute, it is announced, has built 
a committee on standards and has made 
arrangements for the use of laboratory 
facilities with several independent organ- 
izations. 


Martz to Buchen Agency 


Joseph A. Martz, who has been in 
charge of industrial advertising for Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, Chicago, has 
joined the Buchen Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as account executive. He 
was formerly in charge of industrial ad- 
vertising for Alemite Company, and 
later editor of Class & Industrial Market- 
ing. 
W. L. Gundlach, who has been with 
Standard Oil since 1929 in sales and ad- 
vertising work, succeeds Mr. Martz. 


Torrence Joins Rayon Machinery 


George Torrence, formerly president of 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has become 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Rayon Machinery Corporation, Cleveland. 
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An Advertising bromide is, “any advertis. 
ing is Profitable,” 


° GRAY, INC. °+ -Advertising 
Wacker Drive . — Chicago 
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> AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
PECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
— with the name of the man- 

ger of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. 

This field is reached by RURAL 
—* TELEPHON. 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for brochure 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 
107 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 


ir heatine—rovfiing— 





M2RE business paper readers in this field 
pald more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subscription renewal percentage 
is the highest too, 

Foe you selling to this big market? 


ae 


abe 
Audit 


327 So. La Salle St. 











NOW BEING COMPILED 


The most COMPLETE and 
SIMPLIFIED TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER'S second 
annual Directory of Manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, distributed to 
more than 5,000 key factors in the tele- 
phone buying field will be published 
as a part of its January, 1937, issue. 

The 1936 Directory made a big HIT. 
The 1937 issue will be BIGGER and 
BETTER. You can't afford to miss 
this outstanding 1937 advertising op- 
portunity. Write for further informa- 
tion and rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


























ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies. 


Pages 


Industrial Group 1936 §=1935 

American Architect and 

Architecture : 31 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 2 58 
American Machinist (bi-w). 226 
Architectural Forum 143 
Architectural Record 51 
Automotive Industries (w).§+103 62 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 91 
Brewers Journal 80 
Brick & Clay Record 13 
Bus Transportation 57 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 
Coal Age 
Confectioners Journal .... 
Construction Methods .... 
Cotton 
Electric Light & Power... 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w).. 
Engineering & Minin: 

Journal 
Engineering News - oe 

(w) 
Factory Management 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 


Heating, Piping ©& 
Conditioning 

Heating & 
Magazine 

Industrial Power 

The Iron Age (w) 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Metal Industry 

Metals & Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop... 

Nat'l Petroleum News (w) 

National Provisioner (w). +195 

Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 254 

Oil Weekly (w) 

The Paper Industry 50 

Paper Trade Journal (w). “18158 

Pencil Points ... 

Pit & Quarry 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering. 

Printing 

Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & Stores 


Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 

Roads & Streets......... 

Southern Power Journal. . 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 


The Wood-Worker 


Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal. 
Motor Age 
Motor World Wholesale $46 
Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 
Boot & Shoe Roceeder (w)4§199 
Building Supply News.... 33 
Commercial Car Seas... 74 
Domestic Engineering .... 98 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 
Jewelers’ Circular-The 
Keystone 
Mida’s Criterion 
Motor 
National Grocers Bulletin. 
Petroleum Marketer 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
nal 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Journal.. 


Total 
Class Group 


Advertising Age (w) 2 89 
American Funeral Director x81 

American Restaurant 71 56 
Dental Survey 3 72 
Hospital Management .... 2 29 
Hotel Management 41 
National Underwriter (w) 174 
Oral Hygiene 102 
Trafic World (w) *80 


Total 709 


*Includes special issue 
tFive issues 
zThree issues. 


xSpecial issue. 
§Last issue estimated. 
tNot included in totals. 





Business Papers Show 
Big Gains in Advertising 

BUSINESS papers in all classes 
showed strong gains in advertising 
for October issues. Sixty-five indus- 
trial papers reported a 28.54 per cent 
increase for the month over a year ago 
and a jump of 20.91 per cent for the 
first ten months, with 55,137 pages 
this year compared with 45,601 pages 
for the 1935 period. 

An 8.85 per cent gain was regis- 
tered by 21 trade papers in compari- 


son with October, 1935, issues. The 
group also showed a 7.88 per cent 
increase for the period to date, carry- 
ing 14,450 pages this year against 13,- 
394 pages in the first ten months of 
1935. 


Class papers showed strength with 
21.86 per cent more business in Octo- 
ber issues of nine reporting in the 
group. The gain for the ten-month 
period was 10.95 per cent, accounted 
for by 7,041 pages compared with 
6,346 in the same months last year. 
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Here is where the NIAA 
STANDS! 


Whether you belong or do not belong to the NIAA, you will want to 
know where it stands, where it is going, and how it proposes to get 
there. This is the story in gist: 


- The NIAA is pursuing vigorously the vital educational activities that are 
helping its 750 members grow on their jobs. 

. It means to be the leader of a broad educational program designed to in- 
form the public that industry is a vital, living, growing and contributing 
part to its general welfare. 

. The NIAA intends to go on protecting the rights, privileges and interests of 
its members wherever and whenever these may be in jeopardy. 

. It will continue to build solidly upon the strong foundations erected during 
fourteen years of continuous effort. 

. The NIAA will make persistent efforts to draw more and more industrial ad- 
vertising, promotional and marketing men to its standards, realizing that it is 
the only body of its kind devoted entirely and without deviation to their 
interests. 

. Finally, this association will cling unflinchingly to the high moral and 
ethical tenets that long have been identified with industrial advertising. 


If these objectives and these practices appeal to you—and you would 
like to partake of them and participate in them—remember you are 
eligible for membership if you labor anywhere or in any capacity 
in the vineyards of industrial marketing. The cost is surprisingly mod- 
erate, and we shall be glad to tell you all about ourselves in terms 
of your interests. 








NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


12 CHAPTERS: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - MILWAUKEE 
NEW JERSEY - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - ST. LOUIS - YOUNGSTOWN 
80 MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: SOME OF WHOM ARE THE NUCLEI! OF FUTURE CHAPTERS 


MARCH STEADILY FORWARD WITH THE NIAAA! 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


The newspaper in 
which the news of 
Central Western 
basic industries is in- 
terpreted by an edi- 
torial staff thorough- 
ly conversant with 
the Central West's 
business problems. 








Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


The daily business and 
oe financial newspaper _ 
of the Central West’ 


DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 





We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 








Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





210. Some Facts About the Textile 
South. 

Textile Bulletin discusses in this 
booklet the Southern textile mill mar- 
ket for equipment and supplies. A 
chart classifies mills by types, and pre- 
sents totals by states. 


211. Reference Book of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 

Published in 1936, this Institute of 
American Meat Packers booklet pre- 
sents latest data on meat production 
and consumption, history of the pack- 
ing industry, distribution of packing 
plants by states, and packinghouse op- 
erations. 


212. The Foundry Industry. 

A review by The Foundry of gen- 
eral market data covering the entire 
foundry industry, with brief study of 
gray iron, malleable, steel, non-ferrous, 
die casting, permanent mold, machine 
and pattern shop departments. 


215. Oil Field Equipment Market 
Data. 


Statistical information on oil well 
drilling activity for 1936 by states 
and the number of wells to be 
equipped for pumping. Issued by The 
Oil Weekly. 


216. Here Are the Answers. 

This booklet of questions and 
answers gives basic data of impor- 
tance to those interested in the water 
works field as a market for their 
products. Explains the field, its buy- 
ing practices, etc. Issued by Water 
Works Engineering. 


217. Selling the Man Your Salesman 
Doesn’t See. 

One of a series of booklets issued by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
graphically reporting results of sur- 
veys which show what you may ex- 
pect your advertising dollars to do. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesmen-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


207. Origin of Orders. 

This is Market Data Sheet No. 9 
of Machinery’s series prepared for sales 
promotion and advertising executives. 
It is a chart showing who originates 
the demand for machine tools, based 
upon the practice in 718 plants and 
shops. 


206. The Bakers’ Billion. 


A new general data folder of sta- 
tistical material and charts giving a 


‘comprehensive picture of the baking 


industry, its size, and importance, the 
distribution of its products, and the 
value of its equipment and material 


purchases. Issued by Bakers’ Helper. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


154. The Power Market. 

An illustrated file-folder booklet 
presenting an analysis of the power 
plant field as a market for equipment 
and supplies. It defines the field as 
to location of units, products which 
are bought, who buys them, and 
gives fundamental reasons for con- 
centrating sales effort on certain 
groups. Many of the points stressed 
are shown graphically. Issued by 
Power. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 


The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording and Statistical Corporation. 
Distinguished features of the survey 
are the absence of leading questions 
and the consequent validity of the re- 
plies. Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 


ice. 
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in 1936 


ELECTRICAL WORLD EDITORS TRAVELLED 103,420 MILES 


{ 


PUBLISHED 1,964 PAGES OF EDITORIAL MATERIAL 


i 
ATTENDED AND REPORTED 92 MEETINGS 


PUBLISHED 2,600 NEWS ITEMS 


j 
‘ 
i 
; 


NAUGURATED THE BI-WEEKLY NEWS ISSUE 
EXPANDED THEIR STAFF WITH 2 NEW EDITORS 


GAVE MANY SPEECHES AT IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


B his type of service has won for 


Electrical World industry-wide 


recognition of leadership 


It takes editors to make readers — and it takes an un- 
usually high type of editorial service to make keen readers. 
That is the basis of Electrical World’s editorial leadership, 
provided by a staff that few publications can equal. 


It embraces a headquarters staff of 9 experienced editors, 
4 divisional editors, 2 special Washington editors, 10 con- 
tributing editors, and a group of 55 correspondents re- 
porting from every section of the country. 


It is only through such a comprehensive organization 
that Electrical World can provide the editorial vitality that 
the electrical industry needs and wants — the kind of ser- 
vice that commands readership which in turn means 
greater attention for your products when advertised in 
Electrical World. 


ssc ELECTRICAL WORLD 42° 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








successfully serving an 


ACTIVE MARKET 

demands a publication with 

EDITORIAL VA 
VITALITY 


which in turn makes 


KEEN READERS 


who are preferred by 


ALERT 
ADVERTISERS 


that’s Electrical World 
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Highly prized 


**I have been aconsistentreaderof FORTUNE 
since your first issue; in fact I have at home 
a highly prized copy of your introductory 
effort.” 


E. T. Weir, Chairman, National Steel Corp. 


Such interest on the part of leaders of 
American business and industry makes 
FORTUNE America’s outstanding medium 


for industrial advertising. 


me) anti i: 


135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


> 





State spit Meatatn: 





